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URVEYING and LEVELLING.—Professor 
HARMAN LEWIS, A.M., in the first week in July, will 
commence & 0 Months’ CO E_on_ the oon R 
PRACTICE of LEVELLING. and SURVEYIN 
Fee, Five Guineas. Further information may “4 "obtained at the 


Ofiee of the Colfer A DE M RGAN, Dean of Faculty of Arts. _ 
tin AS. c. ATKL INSON, Secretary to the Council. 
Colleze, ws on, 
Univer June, 184 184 


RITISH “ASSOCIATION yo R THE 
ANCEMENT OF SCLEN 
H MEBTING OF THE BRITISH ASSOCTA- 
oon FOE Tay ADA CEMENT OF SCIENCE will com- 
in SOUT MPTON, on THURSDAY MORNING, the 
TibeeSRPTEMDER, 16 TAYLOR, F.R.S., General Treasurer. 
2, Duke-street, Adelphi, London. 


TATIONAL TESTIMONIAL to MR. ROW- 
LAND HILL.—A_PUBLIC ety y to celebrate the 
tation of the above Testimonial, will take place at the West 
Dock Tavern, Blackwall, on WEDNESDAY, the 17th inst., 
sik GEORGE —- Bart. in the Chair. Dinner on table 
af six oclock Se Gaiman each, may be procured at the London Cotes 
House, Tadgate-hill, or of the "eectetary, Mr. George Wansey, 3, 


All pernens “ have collected na Schontetions, and not yet handed 
them over to 1 to do so before Satur- 
day, the 13th ‘ene up “4 whieh day further Subscriptions will 

Sacveta 
—o onder of py Committee, 
EORGE WANSEY, Secretary. 











3M street, vet 


June, 1846, 


MAVIS TESTIMONIAL.—TO ARTISTS, 

ATIVES OF IRELAND. —T he Committee appointed for 
fanaa f erecting a PUBLIC TESTIMONIAL to the Me- 
mory of the late THOMAS DAVIS, have resolved to leave open 
to public competition among Artists, natives of Ireland, the exe- 
ution of se bt i Speclmcne of a ane in shetch-model, ver 
0 fe size, sent in for on, 

oe wi to ne sores ~! as, 8. wer t,t aes on 
ths ‘eh - November next. Every further information 
a on < btained b application to Mr. M. J. Barry, &, 
lower Dominick~ ctnest, Dubin; or by letter addressed to Mr. iE: 
Fo, {one me of | = Secretaries), at the Lrish Society, 26, Suffulk- 








ve A. GIBBS (formerly Miss Graddon) has 

onour to announce, that she still continues to give 

Instn Crios to Ladies i in in ENGLISH and ITALIAN SING- 
G.—54, Albany-street, Regent's Park. 


USIC TAUGHT by a YOUNG LADY, 
Spcenatly 0 qualified, and’ accustomed to tuition. Tame, 

6d. per Lesson. Address (post paid) to C., 52, Lime-street, Fen: 
ehurch-street. 





Fpucation— _—Parents and Guardians may find 
4 a desirable home and superior education for LITTLE GIRLS 
with a Lady and her Daughters, who can supply the most satis- 
factory references. Apply to H. Woodhouse, Fsq., 5, Lincolu’s Inn. 


YRIVATE TUITION.—A Classical Scholar, 
educated at a Public School, and experienced in tuition, 
wishes to devote five or six weeks, after the 26th of June, to Pupils 
living in or near town, whom he would receive at his residence or 
attend at their own homes. He would also direct their studies in 
ay and Italian, the latter acquired during a long residence in 
Tta! Address B. F., care of Messrs. Williams & Norgate, Foreign 
Booksellers 14, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden. 
RT-UNION OF LONDON.—TO SCULP- 
TORS.—Fach Sculptor intending to compete for Rg pre- 
mium of 50e1., offered by this Society for a errs or finale figure 
in Marble, is Tequested to send to this office, Satur- 
day the 1ith inst., a sealed letter, containing his A and address, 
and having on the outside the Title of his intended work, and a 
Motto or Device, by which the finished model in plaster must also 
be distinguished. On Saturday, the 27th inst., the competitors will 
learn by application at the Utiice to what place the models must 


be sent. 
GEO. GODWIN, ) Honorary 


LEWIS POCOCK, J Secretaries. 
4, Trafalgar-square, June 13th, 1846. 


LDERSGATE-STREET SCHOOL of ME- 
DICINE.—Dr. RAYNER and Mr. 8. R. PITTARD will 
commence a COURSE of COMPARATIVE ANATOMY, at the 
above School, on Tuesday, June 16. That part of the Course to be 
delivered during the remainder of the present Session, on the Ver- 
tebrata, will be given gratuitously. Cards of admission can be ob- 
tained on ap spam to the porter. Lecture days Tuesday, Wed- 
nesday, and Thursday, at 7 p.m. 


T’.O PARENTS and GUARDIANS. —Mr. F. 

Bromcey, Historical pea Portrait Engraver, hasa VACANCY 
for an OUT-DOOR PUPIL. For particulars apply personally 
between the hours of Ten and Twelve, at 5, Brecknock-terrace, 
Camden New Town. Premium 200/, 


ANTED, in a well-established Bookselling, 
Stationery, and Library Business, as an IN-DOOR AP- 
PRENTICE, a Youth of good education and respectable parentage. 
References required and given. Letters, post paid, addressed to 
H., care of Messrs. Simpkin, Marshall & Co, Stationers’ Hall-court, 
wiil be forwarded. 


ve BOOKSELLERS, STATIONERS, 
AND PRINTERS. 

TO BE DISPOSED OF, a BUSINESS, where the above Trades 

are carried on, in a Country af ag about ‘fifty miles from London. 

The ae required to carry on ‘the business will be from 7000. 


me 800, 
young man of capital, and the sounteite | knowledge, will find 
this) A yeligh le copectantty, for entering into business. 
we ly, by letter, to J. 8., Mr. Cape's, kseller, 6, Paternoster- 























(jBEAT CHORAL MEETING, EXETER 
LL.--The FIFTH and LAST GREAT CHORAL 
MEETING of this Season, in aid of the Hullah Testimonial Fund, 
erection of a Music Hall, will be held on WEDNE SDAY 
EVENING, June 24, at Eight o "clock. 
Reserved Seats inArea .. Five Shillings. 
Reserved Seats in Gallery Half-a-Crown. 
ein .. One Shilling. 
y be had of Mr. Parker, Publisher, 445, West Strand ; 
denn principal Music-sellers ; and at the Apollonicon Kooms, 101, 
St. Martin’s-lane. 
i USICAL UNION. — Patron, 
H.R.H. parses ALBERT. 

Tuesday, June 16th. — Quartet é in ¥, No. 82, Haydn; Trio, p 
Minor, dendelssohn 5 Quartett. No. 5, Beethoven.” Execu- 
tante—V. ieuxtemps, Delotfre ‘th Piatti. and Sterndale Bennett. 

The Bineders M 23rd.—A_ Selection of Classical 


atinée, 
played by all the eminent Artists 
will be sung by Pische! 
issued for are rat the 1 
roe who ny myn part of her education in France, and has 
by pees of a sound English gouation, Address 
—A CLERGYMAN, M.A Oxford, residing on his bene- 
wilh have TWO or THREE VACANCIES after Midsummer. 
Ath Club, London. 











usical Union. Madame Pleyel 
rform a Bele on the Pianoforte, and choice Vocal Music 
nm tickets, One Guinea; a portion of the room will be 
roy reserved for the Tacuabeuy. kets, Half-a-Guinea each, 
h ins 
LLA, Pde 201, Regent street. 
A YOUNG LADY, residing in the Country, 
for some tim engaged in tuition, wishes for a situation as 
GOVERNESS ina : Schoo or zravate Family. She is competent to 
teach Drawing in various s! nih ‘ed usic, and hang Set ed the 
i 
Loughborough, Leiceste’ 
PSEPARATION for “ihe PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
fina heaithy par of South bexby shire, (within easy distance of 
devoted himself to Tuition for the last nine 
the meer Heit fe Bn ages i Bates to. hese 
imi ven yelve. 
ro Lee ix. ges from o Twelve. 








(THE GERMAN AND FRENCH PRO- 

y TESTANT ESTABLISHMENT for a . number of 
OUNG LA aa ee ae NN Ai. Whilst poy compe Brixton 
by ~— ying “every atten- 

tion to oy he of female education cultivated in the pon 

a schools of this country, Mrs. Tupman —— with them all 
cea Tant ges 0 — 5 Con ig of the on, and ote — 
and _pract erman ai rench 

aoe 8. The? dent teachers servants are foreigners. and 

— ¢ arrangements are 

ag! qasto insur and health of the pupils ; 3 the 

Patines and a Physician visite the Establishment periodically. 

With respect to the scope and results of her plan of edu- 


‘ation, Mrs. Tupman can very 
sama, guineas per annus up to 12 an 





ARTNERSHIP.—A Srarioner and PRINTER, 
doing an extensive business in 2 large Provincial Town, is 
desirous of meeting with a Gentleman to join himas a PARTNER, 
and to take an active part in the business. Toa o party possessed of 
1,000, or 1,500/. this would prove an eligible and desirable oppor- 
tunity for investment. Address J. L., care of Messrs, Whittaker 
& Co. Ave Maria-lane, London. 





mdon, January 5, 1845, 
TEXHE undersigned Members of the HELLENIC 
ASSOCI ATION having with others come to the opinion that 
the best method of appl. ing small funds for the good of Greece, is 
in the translation of useful nglish Books, and having been applied 
to for assistance in the printing of a modern Greek and English 
Grammar, for the use of the English Class in the Gymnasium of 
Athens, beg to commend this project to the good feelings of the 
Members of the Hellenic Association and others, trusting that 
they will be kind enough to send half aovercagn fs subscription as 
low. The Grammar has been prepared by Mr. Black, the Pro- 
fessor of English in the Gymmasium of Athens, and arrangements 
have been made for printies it there. There is at present no 
Grammar of English for the use of the young Greeks iearning this 
language. The sum of from 25/. to 304, is -* pana for the object. 
Subscriptions a be gladly received by u: 
. pee CEBRIDGE, 18, Abingdon-street, Westminster. 


OHN, 
BAYLE ST. JOHN } 9, North Bank, Regent's Park. 


4 ADDRESS.— The Prizes of Fifteen 


Gu and Five Guineas offered by the METROPOLITAN 
DRAPER ey ASSOCIATION for the best and second best Essays 
respectively. m the Power, Interest, snd Duty of the Public to 
aid the EARLY CLOSING MOVEMENT by at rom 








| being oe more than half the ‘aes one pencils. 


\LAUDET'S COLOURED and NON-IN- 
/ VERTED DAGUERREOTYPE PORTRAITS, Royal 

Adelaide Gallery, or 18, King William-street, Strand.—Persons 
wishing to have their portraits will not regret taking the trouble 
to visit Mr. Claudet’s establishment and to inspect his productions, 
which have been honoured with the praise of Her Majesty and 

Prince Albert. Mr. Claudet's late improvements as well as his 
former discoveries which he had the honour of laying before the 
Royal Society, have obtained the unsolicited encomiums of the 
= _ journals and scientific reviews, and the superiority of his 
ss has procured him the honour of takin; rtraits of 

cing oy Bon hilippe, the Queen Dowager, the Du cot Wellington, 
the Duke and Duchess of Northumberland, the Duke of h- 
mond, and a great number of other persons of distinction, both 
English and F oreign. The colouring of these pesteame (which has 
become such an important feature) is executed by Mr. Ranen, an 
artist of re and by his skill — pare rendered equal to the 


most beautiful I ble female attends to the 
ladies in a separate room. 


E NCAUSTIC DECORATIONS FOR ROOMS, 
4 executed by first-rate German Artists, both for Ceilings and 
Walls. Specimens may be seen at W. B. SIMPSON’S, 456, Wes 
Strand, near Trafalgar-square.—The same are done on paper for 
the country, and may be put up by country workmen. 


’ 
1 O ARTISTS, &c.—CALIGRAPHIC BLACK 
LEAD PENCILS.—These pencils are perfectly free from 
grit, and for richness of tone, depth of colour, elicacy of tint, and 
evenness of texture, are not to be equalled by the best Cumberland 
lead that can be obtained at the present time, and are infinite) 
superior to every other description of pencil now in use. They will 
also recommend themselves to all who use the black lead cil as 
an instrument of professional importance or recreation, by their 


4s. per dozen. 
- 











a SS, 8, 38, F, 


W*—This Pencil ‘is ‘partic ularly recommended J writing and 


counting- Ouse use, 
May be had of all Artists’ Coleen, Stationers, Booksellers, 
&c.; and at the Manufacturers’, E. WOLFF & SON, 23, Church: 
street, 8 Spitalfields, London. 
single pencil will be forwarded as a sample, upon the receipt 
of postage stamps to the amount. 


BATHS: and WASHHOUSES for the LABOUR- 

ING CLASSES, in the North-West District of the Metro- 
polis. Patron—The LORD BISHOP of LONDON. 

The Committee have the satisfaction to announce that this Esta- 
blishment (the first of the kind in the Metropolis) is now com- 
pleted, and will be OPENED for PUBLIC INSPECTION, for a 
short time, from Tues ay, the 16th instant, when the Steam and 
Water will’ be laid on, so that the arrangements may be clearly 
understood. An oom visit is requested, since, after the Establish- 
ment has been brought into operation, it will be impossible to 
admit others than the class for whom it is intended. he = 

1 





mittee beg to assure the Public this i 
omaphy te repay a personal i ti Cards of ad to be had 
of Bell, the Assistant Secretary, at the Establishment, and of 
the following Booksellers : essrs. Rivington, Waterloo-place 
Messrs. Nisbet, Berners- street ; Mr. Burns, Portman-street ; 

Haselden, Wigmore-street ; Mr. Shaw, Southampton-row ; and 
Mr. Chisman, Albany-re ad. 


HE® SRALDIC and INITIAL NOTE PAPER 
stamped in Gold, Silver, or Colours.—H. DOLBE has 
the a to iuform the Nobility and Gentry that he stamps 
Wafers and Paper, as above, from private Dies, in the most b i" 
liant and attractive style. Any Die of ordinary size may be safely 
sent to him, per post, for 6d. 
A New Die of any Crest and 1,000 Wafers from it for 2Is., 
ranted _—_ —28, Great Pulteney-street, Golden- joqnnne, 
‘onfirmat SO. cL tollit abus' 
OOLOGIC AL SO IETY.—L. REEVES 
4 LETTER to the Bah, noticed in the Alheneun 
of last Saturday, may be had of the Publishers. 
eeve, Brothers, King William-street, Strand. 


(PHE E QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. 155.— 
ADVERTISEMENTS and BILLS for insertion in the 


forthcoming Number, must be forwarded to the Publisher by the 
20th inst. 











war- 











Evening Shopping, have been pie a “by the Asvesiengers to 

Dr, Bennett, of tt. ~ -street, Islington, and Mr. Josrrn 

Gostick, of tS Northamptonshire. he other Competitors 

can have their MSS. on application at the Offices, between the 

hours of 2 and 5 o'clock, up to July 15th. After that, MSs. will 

not be kept. CHARLES NASH, Secretary. 
Offices, 355, Strand. 


I ISSOLVING VIEWS.—C. W. Co.uins begs 
to acquaint scientific gentlemen that he has for oar a 
gualiy of Paintings for the Dissolving Views a have lately 
been exhibited at the —_ Polytechnic Instituti 
Particulars ma 
and Philosophie 





be known b; 


applying to C. W. °C Collins, Optical 
Instrument 


aker, at the above Institution. 


N consequence of a Dissolution of Partnership, 
the lai 2 and valuable stock of PIANOFORTES manufac- 
tured by ZE ER & Co, is now SELLING OFF, at No. 4 and 5, 
New Cavendish -street, Portland-place. The instruments, con- 
sisting of mahogany ed — a Gronda, Semi-grands, Cabinets, 
Cott and Piccolos, ith the potens sounding-board, 
me late, check ection, and all the lates . The 








Pianofor made by Zeitter & Co. have aos enjoy: eda very dis- 

tinguished patronage among the nobility and gentry ; the peculiar 

construction of the sounding-board insures their greater dura- 

bility ; and their fine tone is well known and appreciated by the 

musical public in general. Parties desirous o ie eumee one of 

these —- jactraments may now urchase the sa mee on wh 4 
rms, ii 








100 from 16 and upwards, ™ 
. his includes every charge, 











advantageous of the 
the ‘entire pody at very y greatly reduced prices, 





John Murray, Albemarie-street. 
COLLECTION of AUTO- 
GRAPHS, MS8S8., BOOKS, &.—C. HAMILTON begs to in- 
coming sale of this property, and having some commissions to exe- 
cute, he will most faithfully undertake the same for any Lady or 
their giving him pera notice, at the charge of 5 per cent., nett, on 
all ee, by applying to him at No, 21, HIGH STREET, 
L.'s Catalogues, N. noe. and | 23, may now be had gratis. 
W ILLIAMS x NORGATE’S GERMAN 
Theglogy. 2. Greek and Latin Classics. 3, German Litera- 
ture, and Belles Lettres. 4. Middle Age Literature ; Philology. 
Arts. 8 Jurisprudence, c. 

* Any of ps above may be had separately. 
GERMAN BOOK CIRCULAR. No. 12. 
WILLIAMS & NORGATE, German Booksellers, 14, Henrietta- 

TERVOUSNESS.—A PAMPHLET is sent to 
address, pentaintns Novel Observations on Rev. Dr. 
30 years, after curing hiinself of a deep-roo! nervous complaint 
of 14 years’ standing, he has had not less than 14,000 applications, 
to menials, he has, for 30 years, cured persons of all 
classes and ages of groundless — mental depression, wretched- 
spair, indecision, dislike of society, nilood to the head, restlessness. 
thoughts of self-destruction, and insan ty itself. This pamphlet 
frank it home, The original and oe, means of cure are sent ina 
pure and effective state to all parts. At home from eleven to three, 
square, 


(THE UPCOTT 
form his Friends and Customers, that as he will attend the forth- 
Gentleman who thinks proper to intrust him with ny same, by 
ISLINGTO 
ct 
st published, 

CATALOGUE, complete with Index. 

5. Oriental Books. 6. Scientific Boo! 7. Works on the Fine 
», just published, 
street, Covent-garden, 

ever, H 
WILLIS 4 OSELEY’S great original Discoveries, by which, for 
and knows not 25 uncured who have followed his advice. From 
ness, confusion, delusion, sleepless oes, Inveiamiary blushing, de- 
is cheerfully sent to every ress, free of charge. One stamp will 
—18, Bloomsbury-street, Bedford: 
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TOUR in GERMANY and the TYROL. 

—A Native of Germany is desirous of meeting with one or 
two English Gentlemen who purpose, during the summer months, 
to make a tour in the above countries, and to whom the company 
of one acquainted with the language will be useful as well as 
instructive. The Advertiser having been for six years a Professor 
of the German Language in London, can give the most unexcep- 
tionable references. 


ICTURES FOR SALE, — Amateurs of Pic- 
tures are respectfully invited to inspect a Collection of fine 
‘aintings for i diate sale, t of the ficent Sea 
ece by Backhuysen, a Carlo Dolce of exquisite sweetness, and 
about 20 others, in their genuine state, from the celebrated Col- 
lection of Carpinat Fescu. Also others, of the Italian, Dutch, 
Flemish, and English Schools. May be viewed at 15, Leicester- 
street, Leicester-square, between 10 and 5 o'clock daily. 








Coxe 13 


MR. WEALE HAS JUST PUBLISHED, 


MEDLEVAL ART.—An entirely new Work on DECORATIVE ART, consisting of Ancient German, Liégeois, Duteh 
English Examples, in 2 vols. imperial folio, price 10/. 10s. elegantly half-bound in morocco, gilt, entitled a 


1. DIVERS WORKS OF EARLY MASTERS IN CHRISTIAy 
DECORATION : 


An Historical Account of the achievements of Art from the hands of ALBERT DURER, with his Bio, 


Master WOHLGEMUTH and his Friend PIRCKHEYMER, with their Portraits in fac-simile—of ADAM Rete his 


KRAFFT, his 








Sales dp Auction. 


TO NOBLEMEN, GENTLEMEN, AND NURSERYMEN. 
A VALUABLE COLLECTION of PALMS, TREE FERNS, 
ORCHIDS, &c. from MEXICO. 

Messrs. J. C. & 8S. STEVENS beg to announce they will SELL by 
AUCTION, at their Great Room, 38, King-street, Covent-garden, 

on TUESDAY, 16th of June, at 12 o'clock, 


very fine PARCEL of PLANTS, collected 

in various parts of Mexico, and comprising many species of 
Orchids: Oncidi Odontogl Lwlias, Cattleyas, Acro- 
peras, Stanhopeas, Catasetums, Cyrtopodiums, Peristerias, Mor- 
modes, Sobralias, Epidendrums (including Vitellinum), Maxil- 
larias, Cypripedium Irapeanum of Hartweg, &. &c. The Palms 
comprise Dion edule, some six feet in hei ht, and the largest in 
Europe, and large specimens of Zamia furfuracea ; also Cyathea 
arborea, Hemitelia horrida, Marattia elegans, various Tillandsias, 





. de, 
May be viewed the day prior and morning of Sale, and Catalogues 
had of the Aucti 8, 38, King-street, Covent-garden. 


Mr. L. A. LEWIS will SELL, at his House, 125, Fleet-street, 
uring the present Month :— 
On TUESDAY, 16th, 


[* PORTANT STEREOTYPE PLATES, 
COPPER and STEEL PLATES, QUIRE BOOKS, &e. 


On THU RSDAY, 18th, ‘ 

VALUABLE BOOKS, including Rapin and 
Tindall’s History of England, 5 vols.—Mozart’s Compositions, 8 
vols.—Pinkerton’s Modern Atlas—Don’s Gardening, 4 vols.—Lysons’ 
Environs, 5 vols.—A set of the Athenzum, from its commencement 
to 1845—Twisa’s Life of Lord Eldon, 3 vols.—Thornton’s British 
India, 5 vols.—Martin’s Eastern India, 3 vols.—Southey’s Life of 
Dr. Bell, 3 vols.—Burke’s Correspondence, 4 vols.—Recent Voyages 
and Travels, Modern Novels, &c. 


On FRIDAY, 19th, and SATURDAY, 20th, 
The 10th and 11th Days’ Sale of the extensive 
STOCK of the late Mr. STEVENSON, of Cambridge. 


On TUESDAY, 23rd, and three following days, 
The 6th, 7th, 8th, and 9th Days’ Sale of the 
STOCK of a BOOKSELLER, rem°ved from the Strand. 


On TUESDAY, 30th, 
The REMAINING PORTION of the STOCK 
of an ARCHITECTURAL BOOKSELLER, Modern Books, &c. 


THE MAGNIFICENT COLLECTION OF BRONZES OF 
THE LATE JAMES DEVILLE, ESQ. 

By Messrs. CHRISTIE & MANSON, at their Great Room, King- 
street, St. James’s-square, on THURSDAY, June 25, at 1 pre- 
cisely, (By order of the Executors), 

\HE very important well-known COLLECTION 
of ANTIQUE CINQUE CENTO, and FRENCH BRUNZES 

rs AMES DEVILLE, Esq. deceased. 
The principal portion of this fine collection was formed in Italy, 
x the entry of the French army, by the Count de Vaude, the 
ron Denon, and the Marquess de la Grange, from whom it 
passed, with the addition of the Napoleon collection, to Mr. De- 
ville. It comprises four superb busts of Henri Quatre, Louis 
uatorze, Condé, and Turenne, by Bernini, from the collection of 
tanislaus ; a pair of noble groups of the Rapes of Proserpine and 

Eurydice by Donatello; Moses, Hercules and Omphale, and other 

ups, by M. Agnolo; a fine equestrian figure of Louis Quatorze, 
fakes Ewers, the pair of superb Fountains supported by Chil- 
dren, Bacchanal Groups by Clodion ; also a very interesting collec- 
= of Egyptian, Chinese, Persian, Phoenician, and Etruscan 
ronzes. 














MR. BUCHANAN’'S COLLECTION OF CAPITAL PICTURES, 
Messrs. CHRISTIE & MANSON respectfully inform the Nobility 
and Public that,in consequence of the change which has recent] 

occurred in his family, they have received instructions to SELL 
by AUCTION, at their Great Room, King-street, St. James’s- 
square, on SATURDAY, July 4, at 1 precisely, 
HE COLLECTION of PICTURES of 
WILLIAM BUCHANAN, Esq., of Pall Mall, comprising 
the two celebrated Pictures of Christ curing the Blind by Ludovico 
Carracci, and Christ raising the Widow’s Son by Agostino Carracci, 
priginally painted for the Giustiniani Palace of Rome, and which 
latterly belonged to H.R.H. the Duke of Lucca: also the Noli me 
Tangere, by Frederico Baroccio, the celebrated picture engraved by 
orghen ; the Massacre des Innocens, by N. Poussin, painted 
jorghese Palace, one of that master’s most capital works; 
he Justus Lipsius, by Rembrandt, a fine composition by Murillo; 
with many important pictures by Ostade, Berghem, Sen Steen, 
P. de Koninck, V. Dyck, Titian and Holbein, Gainsborough and 
R. Wilson, &e. ‘ 
May be publicly viewed two days preceding. 


THE CHINESE COLLECTION. 

Messrs. CHRISTIE & MANSON respectfully give notice that 
they will SELL by AUCTION, at the Gallery, Knightsbridge, 
on WEDNESDAY, July 8, at 12 for 1 precisely, by order of the 
Executors of the late Mr. Dunn, in One Lot, unless previously 


disposed o private contract, 
THIS POPULAR 








f by 
UNIQUE and HIGHLY 
COLLECTION, which has so long commanded the enthu- 
siastic attention of the ay and was formed by the late Mr. 
Dunn, under particularly favourable circumstances, during his 
long residence in China. The collection being considered by the 
Lords of the Treasury so valuable an acquisition to this country, 
was admitted to open bond—that is, subject to duty, to which a 
purchaser will be liable unless the collection be exported. The 
collection will continue open for exhibition as usual. 








Now ready, in 2 yols. 8yo. with Portrait, price 1/. 4s. cloth, 
HE LIFE and CORRESPONDENCE of 
OSTER. With a Memoir, by J. E. > 
Notices of Mr. Foster as a Preacher and rs taken ee OHN 
SHEPPARD, Author of * Thoughts on Private Devotion, &c, 
London ; Jackson & Walford, 18, St. Paul's Churchyard. 





Sacramenth all of Nuremburg: the Account, with Illustrations, of St. Jacques Church at Liége ; its rise ung 

Bishop Balderic II. in 1016, to its more decorative state of interior embellisl t iticent Stained Glass Windong 
of the Albert Durer School of Design in 1525,—of Gouda in Holland, the Painted Glass Windows of the Cathedral of 
John the Baptist, presented by Mary Queen of England and Philip IL. of Spain, and by the Nobles and Municipal Bod 

of the Cities of Holland, with a Memoir on this and other Painted Glass—Lives and Works of DIRK and wou - 
CRABETH, with their Portraits in fac-simile—Stained Glass Windows from York, St. George's Chapel, Windsor County 
of Kent, &c. &c. &c.; forming an elaborate work of 75 Plates, the greater part of which are richly coloured. , . 


2. OLD ENGLISH and FRENCH ORNAMENT: for the 


INTERIOR EMBELLISHMENTS of HOUSES, for Carvers and Decorators; with Designs for Doors, Windows, Fire ‘Places and 


Chimney Glasses, Ornamented Furniture, &c. &., by Chippindale, J ohnson, Inigo Jones, Lock, &c. 220 designs in lov drawings, in sto 
half morocco, price 25s, ; 


3. QUARTERLY PAPERS on ENGINEERING, 5 vols, 
now complete, with 170 E: vines. The work contains valuable Papers on Mechanical Engineering, Railroads, Embanking, Harbours, 
Docks, the Thames Tunnel, History of Mechanical and Engineering Art from the earliest period, &c. &c. Price in boards, 5/, 5s, 





In imperial folio, 19 highly-finished Lithographed Engravings, price to Subscribers, in half morocco, 2/. 2s, 


4. ILLUSTRATIONS of the ROCK-CUT TEMPLES of 


INDIA. Designed to illustrate the Architecture of the Buddhist and Bralmanical Caves and Monoliths, from the earliest to the latest 
Periods at which such works were executed in India. 
By JAMES FERGUSSON, Esq. F.R.A.S. and F.R.G, 


., Some copies of a Disquisition on the subject, with descriptive Letter-press, by Mr. Fergusson, in 8vo., with 10 detailed Engravings, 
will, by permission of the Royal Asiatic Society, be allowed to be sold to the Subscribers to the Illustrations for 5s, 6d. in addition. 


LIST OF PLATES, 


F pi Karuii—Entrance of the Great Chaitya Cave. 
Currack—Exterior of a Vihara on the Udyagiri Hill—Verandah Pillars in ditto— Pillars in Great Chaitya Cave, Kannari. 
on the Ganesa Gumpha. i ANNARI—Exterior of Great Chaitya Cave, 
Asunta—General View of Caves, comprising Caves Nos. 21 and 26. | ————— View of Durbar Cave. 
———. Interior of Chaitya Cave, No. 10. ————— Interior of Small Vihara, 
Interior of Vihara, No. 17. E.ttora—Kylas. 
) do Interior of Lank 


2. 
MAHAVELLIPORE—Caye with structural Vimana. 
The Five Raths. 


—Khandagiri Hill, Cuttack. 





= BO, No, 16, 

Exterior of Chaitya Cave, No. 19. 

Interior of Do., No. 19. 

——— Vihara Cave,No.7. _ 
Verandah of Vihara, No. 2. 


In 4to. with numerous Illustrations, Vol. I. now complete, price 2/. 2s. 


5. MEMORIALS of the ANTIQUITIES of the COUNTY 


of SUFFOLK; or, HISTORICAL, GENEALOGICAL, and ARCHITECTURAL NOTICES of the several Towns and Villages. By 
the Kev. ALFRED SUCKLING, L.L.B. Rural Dean, Kector of Barsham, and Member of the Archaological Lustitute of Great Britain 
and Ireland. Imperial 4to. (only 50 copies printed), price 3/, 13s, 6d. 


In 1 vol. crown 8vo. with 200 Woodcuts, price 8s, 


6. HINTS to YOUNG ARCHITECTS: comprising Advice 


to those who, while yet at School, are destined to the Profession ; to such as, having passed their Pupilage, are about to Travel ; and to 
those who, having leted their Education, are about to Practise: together with A MODEL SPECIFICATION ; involving a great 
variety of instructive and suggestive matter, calculated to facilitate their practical operations; and to direct them in their conduct, s 
the responsible Agents of their Employers, and as the rightful J udges of a Contractor's Duty. 


By GEORGE WIGHTWICK, Architect. 





In 1 vol. 20 fine Plates and Text, imperial 4to, half-bound in morocco, price lJ. 5s. 


7. STUDIES of ANCIENT DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURE, 


principally selected from Original Drawings in the Collection of the late Sir William Burrell, Bart. ; with some brief Observations oa 
he application of Ancient Architecture to the Pictorial Composition of Modern Edifices. 


By EDWARD BUCKTON LAMB, Architect. 


8. PAPERS on ARCHITECTURE and ARCHAOLOGY. 


This Work, which exhibits an unprecedented assemblage of nearly Five Hundred Illustrations by the best Artists, many of which are 


richly Illuminated, is complete in four 4to. volumes, price 6/. neatly bound in cloth ; or 74. 7s. in half morocco, gilt, with marble edges 





MR. WEALE WILL SHORTLY PUBLISH THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS 
AND NEW EDITIONS :— 


9. GEN. SIR JOHN JONES’ SIEGES in 17. NICHOLSON’S CARPENTER’S NEW 

SPAIN, &c. Edited by Col. HARRY JONES, R.E. &c. 3 vols.8vo. | GUIDE. 4to, 

10. AIDE-MEMOIRE to the MILITARY 18. GUPPY’S GREAT BRITAIN STEAM 
SCIENCES. Part 2, and, shortly after, Part 3. SHIP. Folio, 

11. TREDGOLD on CAST IRON. By 19. TEMPLETON’S ENGINEER'S 
HODGKINSON, Part 2. 8vo, POCKET-BOOK for 1847-1848, 

12. GEN. PASLEY on CEMENTS, &e. 8vo.| 99. MRS. VARLEY’S ENGINEER'S 

13. PROF. POLE on HIGH-PRESSURE | MANUAL for ACQUIRING a KNOWLEDGE of MINED 
ENGINES. ALOGY,. 12mo, 


14. —- MATHEMATICAL TREATISE on| 21. PYNE’S FIRST PRINCIPLES of PER- 
the CORNISH ENGINE. SPECTIVE. 12mo. 


15. SIR JOHN MACNEILL’S DUBLIN and} 22. Vo. 9, PAPERS of the ROYAL EN- 
DROGHEDA RAILWAY. In4to. GINEER. 4to. 
and DEVICES of tle 


16. DEMPSEY’S RAILWAY PRACTICE. 23. ALPHABETS 
In 4to. MIDDLE AGES. 20 Plates, imperial 4to. price 25s, 


London: 59, High Holborn, 
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NEW AND COLLECTED EDITION OF LANDOR’S WRITINGS. 
Just published, in 2 vols. medium 8vo. price 32s. cloth, 


THE WORKS 


OF 


SAVAGE LANDOR. 


lading the IMAGINARY CONVERSATIONS, with a New and Original Series; PERICLES and ASPASIA; 
' EXAMINATION of SHAKESPEARE; PENTAMERON of BOCCACIO and PETRARCA; 
HELLENICS (now for the first time published); TRAGEDIES; and POEMS. 


With many large Additions throughout, and the Author's last Correction. 


WALTER 


Also, Second Edition, price 16s. cloth, 


SHARPE’S HISTORY of EGYPT, from the earliest Times 


«i the Conquest by the Arabs in AD. 640. 
Epwarp Moxon, Dover-street. 


NEW WORKS 
Publishing by Jonn OLLivier, 59, Pall Mall, London. 








Just ready, in 1 vol. 8vo. 


A TOUR TO AND FROM 


VENICE. 
By LOUISA STUART COSTELLO, 


Author of «A Summer amongst the Boccages and the Vines,’ * The Rose Garden of Persia,’ &c. &c. 


Just ready, in 1 vol. 8vo, 


PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF A TEN MONTHS’ 
RESIDENCE IN BERLIN. 


With EXTRACTS from a JOURNAL in PARIS. 
By MAJOR WHITTINGHAM, C.B. &c. &e. &e. 


In a few days, in 1 vol. small 8vo. 


ALGIERS THE WARLIKE, and other Poems. 


By JOHN HENRY PRINGLE, 


In the Press, in 1 vol. small 8vo. 


CHOLLERT ON. 


A TALE OF OUR OWN TIMES. 


Just published, in 1 vol. 8vo. price 14s. 


IMAGINATIONS AND IMITATIONS. 


By HOPE. 


“Jt is seldom we encounter a new volume of poems, and still more rarely do we meet with poetry that will compen- 
ute for the past glories of the Muse, as exhibited by Scott, Byron, Moore, Hemans, and a host of other gifted ones whose 
tunes and works will never be forgotten. The volume before us contain numerous short pieces, not a few of them genuine 
petty, fraught with sentiment, and expressed felicitously."—Felix Farley’s Journal. 


Now ready, small 8yo. 5s. 


THE PRAYER-BOOK EPISTLES, Paraphrased in Verse. 


By G. V. COX, M.A. Oxford. 


“The author says in his preface, ‘ As it is not granted to any one, however desirous of doing so, to be able to under- 
sand and appreciate Keble’s Christian Year, my versified paraphrase, revolving as it does in the same Church cycle, may 
wrhaps be adopted by some as a substitute, by others as a humble companion thereto.’ We may add that it is highly 
wiul in rendering the meaning of the Epistles more familiar to young people.”—Parish Choir, No. IV. 


The Fourth Edition, 1 vol. demy 8vo. price 12s. 


EOTHEN. 


“The best book of Eastern Travel that we know.”—Examiner. : e 
“Graphic in delineation, animated in style, frank in manner, and artistical in the choice and treatment of subjects 
for presentation.”—Spectator. : 
“The book is as ‘light as light,’ and lively as life, yet there are in it passages and scenes, which would make most 
Ren grave and solemn.”—Atheneum. 


THE WAR IN INDIA. 


Now ready, Second Edition, demy 8vo. price 6s. . 


DESPATCHES of the Right Honourable Lieut.-General Viscount HARDINGE, G.C.B. Governor-General of Tndia : 
‘be Right Hon, General Lord GOUGH, G.C.B. Commander-in-Chief; Major-General Sir HARRY SMITH, Bart. G.C.B., 
—— uments, hitherto unpublished. Comprising the Engagements of MooDKEE, FgRozssHAH, ALIWAL, and 
0%, With a Map of the Country, and several Plans of the positions of the Army. 


JULES JANIN’S NEW WORK. 
Now ready, 2 vols. post 8vo. 7s. 
LARISSE HARLOWE. Par JuLes JANin. 

/ Précédée d'un Essai sur la Vie et les Ouvrages de Samuel 
Richardson. 

* We shall not havea syllable left but praise—praise warm, entire 
and amply merited for this latest production of the spirituel Jules 
Janin. That the book will be widely read in England there can 
be little doubt, and those to whom our recommendation is of value, 
may take it in this instance.”— Mornin J 

Paris : Amyot. London: Dulau & Co. Soho-square. 





Just published, in 2 vols. =post 8vo, 78, 
E DIX-HUITIEME SIECLE en ANGLE- 
4 TERRE. Par M. PHILARETE CHASLES, Professeur 
au College de France. 
lere. Serie : Etudes Politiques. 2eme Serie : Etudes Humoristiques. 
Paris: Amyot. London: Dulau & Co. Soho-square. 


A GRANDE BRETAGNE DEPUIS le 
4 CONGRES de VIENNE jusqu’en 1846. Par M. le Vicomte 
DE BEAU MONT VASSY. (Formant les tomes 3 et 4 de Histoire 


des Btats Européens depuis le Congrés de Vienne). 2 vols. in 8vo. 
1s. 
N 
1 ISTOIRE de la CHUTE des JESUITES au 
XVIlIle. SIECLE. Par le Comte ALEXIS DE SAINT 
PRIEST, Pair de France. Nouvelle cdition, augmentée de nom- 


breux appendices, de notes et piéces justificatives. 
Paris: Amyot. London: Dulau & Co. Soho-square. 


CURTIS ON DEAFNESS. 
Just published, Fifth Edition, plates, 1s. 
DVICE to the DEAF, and the present State of 
Lt Aural Surgery ; with Remarks on Deafness and the Deaf 
and Dumb. 4 
* Interesting to the profession and all classes.”—Lit. Gazette. 
“ The author appears well versed in its diseases.”—Lancet. 
“Mr. Curtis has done more for the cure of diseases of the ear 
than any other man living.”— Monthly Magazine. 
_ London: Whittaker & Co. Paris: Galignani & Co. 
“NEW COMPANION FOR THE TOURIST IN FRANCE, 
SWITZERLAND, AND ITALY. 
This day, in 2 vols. post 8vo. cloth lettered, 
ROSE FROM THE SOUTH. 
By JOHN EDMUND READE, Author of ‘ Italy,’ &e. 
Charles Ollier, 19, Southampton-street, Strand. 


Qi ARPE’S LONDON MAGAZINE, 
}7 for JUNE, price 7d., a Journal of Entertainment and In- 
struction, for general reading ; consisting of original Essays, Tales, 
Articles descriptive of objects of Antiquarian or Historical In- 
terest, Translations, Interesting Extracts, Poetry original and 
selected, with valuable Miscellanies; printed in a new and elegant 
type, with superior Wood ey ees py from original designs by the 
best artists. This Magazine has the advantage over all periodicals 
of being issued in advance, the present Part appearing at the begin- 
ning instead of the end of June. It is published in the following 


forms :— 
WEEKLY NUMBERS ee ee os «» O8, lad. 
MONTHLY PARTS _.. - pe ee —— S 
HALF-YEARLY = cloth, lettered .. 4 6 
ow 


Now ready, 
VOLUME I. (complete in itself,) 420 pages of 


Letterpress and nearly Sixty first-rate Illustrations, cloth lettered, 


for 4s, 6d, ! 
TO THE CLERGY. 

The Proprietors beg attention to the fact that this Megazine, 
while ranking in price among the cheapest Publications of the day, 
is conducted on the principle, and with more than the usual attrac- 
tions, of the more expensive Periodical Publications. They believe 
they can say with truth, that no publication of so high a standard 
in its Literature and Pictorial Embellishment was ever before 
given to the Public at so lowa price. They have the less delicacy 
in expressing this opinion, as it is one in which they are borne out 
by more than Eight Hundred Critiques of the Periodical Press. 
From such a mass of commendatory Notices it is difficult to make 
a selection ; but they annex a few, picked out almost at random, to 
which they invite the attention of their readers :— 

“ Fully sustains its high character—such a publication should be 
extensively supported.”— English Churchman, 

“A handsome and very cheap aieeeny. consisting of Stories. 
Sketches, Essays, and Poetry, with tasteful Embellishments, well 
meriting encouragement.”—Tait’s Magazine, May. 

“ Without exception, what it professes to be, the cheapest volume 
ever published.”— Morning Herald. 

“This beautiful and cheap publication is not only equal, but 
superior to its promising predecessors.”— Morning Advertiser. 

* In the long array of cheap and popular publications of the day, 
we know of none to excel* Sharpe's London M ine.” It - 
sesses all the essential requisites of that class of literature—thus, 
while it is one of the best among the good, it is decidedly the 
cheapest among the cheap.”—Glasgow Courier. 

“Its Topics are chosen with an eye to human pr: s and im- 
provement, and its Original Papers very carefully and sensibly 
written.” —Sheffield Iris, 

N.B.—A Specimen Number forwarded on application. 
Published by T. B. Sens. 15, Skinner-street, Snow-hill ; and 
may be obtained of any Bookseller or Newsvender. 





Paris: Amyot. London: Dulau & Co. Soho-square. 
ew Edition, in 1 vol. post 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


































1 vol. feap. 3s. 6d. cloth, 
(THE CAPTIVE MAIDEN; a Tale of the 
aes zulee Century ; with a Frontispiece, from design by C. H. 
eigall. 

“ Our readers will thank us for recommending to them this work, 
a tale of greater gracefulness and interest we never read ; more- 
over it is the work of a thoroughly pure and delicate mind.” 

clesiastic, 

“ The tone of feeling is throughout high and pure, and the story 
gracefully written, and may be read with great advantage.” 

Midland Counties Herald, 

* A clever tale, illustrative of old times, old manners, and eternal 
truth.”—Church ond State Gazette, 

“ Presents the reader with a quiet, but vivid picture of the trials 
of the Early Christians—we heartily recommend the work, espe- 
cially to young maidens.”— English Churchman, 

Prubtished by T. B. Sharpe, 15, Skinner-street ; or of any Book- 
seller, 





Price 4s. 6d. cloth extra. 


I . 
(THE FIRST STEP to SCOTTISH HISTORY. 
By ANN RODWELL, Authoress of * First Step to English 
History, * Juvenile Pianist,’ &., with 10 elegant Illustrations, 
from designs by C. H. Weigall. 

“ It is the first popular work in which we have seen the outlines 
of the early history of the Scottish tribes exhibited with anything 
like accuracy.” — Glasgow Constitutional, 

“The manner in which the author's task has been accomplished 
is highiy creditable.”—Combridge Advertiser. 

“The juvenile reader who masters the information contained in 
this book will have a very respectable amount of acquaintance with 
the subject of which it treats.”— Watchman, “i 

“ An excellent introduction to a knowledge of Scottish history. 





Atlas, 
T. B, Sharpe, 15, Skinner-street ; or apy Bookseller, 
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8, New BURLINGTON-STREET, June 13. 


MR. BENTLEY 


WILL PUBLISH DURING THE PRESENT 
MONTH THE FOLLOWING 


NEW WORKS. 


The Occult Sciences. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF 
MAGIC, PRODIGIES, AND 
APPARENT MIRACLES. 


From the French. Edited, and Illustrated with Notes, 
By A. T. Tuomson, M.D. 


2 vols. 8vo. 


SECOND LOVE. 
A NOVEL. 
From the Norr-nook of a TRAVELLER. 
3 vols. 


WANDERINGS IN THE 
WILDERNESS. 


By Henry H. Mernven, B.A. 
1 yol. post 8vo. with Illustrations. 


A VISIT TO THE FRENCH 
POSSESSIONS IN ALGIERS IN 
1845. 


By Count St. Marie, 
Formerly in the French Military Service. 


1 vol. post 8vo. with a Portrait of Abd-el-Kader and various 
other Illustrations. 





NEW WORKS NOW READY. 
DEDICATED, BY PERMISSION, TO HER MAJESTY, THE QUEEN. 


A NEW SERIES OF 
ORIGINAL LETTERS 
ILLUSTRATIVE OF ENGLISIL 
HISTORY. 


Including numerous Royat Lerrers from AUTOGRAPHS in 
the British Museum, State Parer Orrice, &ec, 


With NOTES and ILLUSTRATIONS 
By Sir Henry Euuts, K.H., F.RS., Sec. S.A, &e. 


2 vols. post 8vo. with Portraits from Original Paintings. 


Mrs. Gore’s New Novel. 


THE DEBUTANTE; 
Or, TILE LONDON SEASON. 
By Mrs. Gore, 


Author of ‘ Mothers and Daughters,’ ‘ The Dowager,” 
* Peers and Parvenus,’ &c. 3 vols. post 8vo. 


Mrs. Jameson’s New Work. 
MEMOIRS AND ESSAYS 
ON ART, LITERATURE, AND 
SOCIAL MORALS. 


By Mrs, JAMESON, 
Author of ‘ Characteristics of Women,’ ‘ Loves of the Poets,’ 
* Memoirs of Female Sovereigns,’ &c. 
Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


Lady Blessington’s New Novel. 
MEMOIRS OF A FEMME DE 
CHAMBRE. 


By the Countess oF BLEssINGTON. 
3 vols. post 8vo. 


Ricuarp Bentiry, New Burlington-street, 
(Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty.) 





NEW WORKS. 


I. 
LIVES of TWELVE EMINENT 
JUDGES of the LAST and PRESENT CENTURY. By W. C. 
TOWNSEND, Esq. A.M. 2 vols, 8vo, 28s, 


I - of Mr. Justice Buller. | 
Life of Lord Kenyon. 

L ife of Lord Alvanley. 

Life of Lord Loughborough. 
Life of Sir Vicary Gibbs. 

Life of Lord Ellenborough. Life of Lord Eldon. 


Dr. C. MACKAY’S SCENERY and 
mgd of the ENGLISIL LAKES. 8vo. Engravings by 
TWENTY-FOUR YEARS in the 


ARGENTINE REPUBLIC. By Col. J. A, KING. 8yo. 14s, 


The PRIVATEE RSMAN., By Capt. 


MARRYAT,C.B. Feap, 8vo. (Just ready, 


MARGARET 


biography. Feap. 8vo. 6s. 


IEPHITHEGINIA : and other Poems, 


chiefly Sacred. By EDWARD FARR. Fcap. 8yo. 4s, cloth ; 5s, 6d, 
morocco. (Ne ext’ week, 


ANTHOLOGI A ‘OXONIENSIS, sive 


Florilegium e Lusibus Poe Mcls Oxontensinm decerptum. Curante 
GUL. LINWOUD, A.M. § (Just ready. 
vil. 


The Rey. Dr. 8S. T. BLOOMFIELD’S 


EPITOME EVANGELICA. With Notes and Clavis. 18mo, 4s, 


HORE APOSTOLIC. 


W. SHEPHERD, B.D. Feap. Svo, 5s, 6d, 


LANETON P:2 ARSONAGE. By the 


Author and Editor of *Amy Herbert.’ Feap. 8yo, 5s, 


The CHURCIL in the CATACOMBS, 


illustrated by the Se: pulchral Remains of the La ag Church of 
Rome. By br. C. MAITLAND, 8yo. Woodcuts, 1 


Sir JAMES MACKINTOSH’S MIS- 
CELLANEOUS WORKS. Edited by R. J. MACKINTOSH. Esq. 
3 vols, Svo, 423, nen 


Mr. MACAULAY’S CRITICAL, 


ITISTORLCAL, and MISCELLANEOUS ESSAYS. 4th Edition, 
3 vols, 8vo, Svs, 


Mr. R. B. WAYDON’S LECTURES 


on PAINTING and DESIGN. Vol. II, 8yo. Illustrations, 12s. 


Life of Lord Erskine. 

Life of Lord Redesdale. 
Life of Sir William Grant. 
Life of Lord Tenterden, 
Life of Lord Stowell. 


RUSSELL: an Auto- 


By the Rey. 


xv. 

Dr. J. MILMAN COLEY’S TREA- 
TISE on DISEASES of INFANTS and CHILDREN, 8vyo. 14s. 
XVI. 

CHEMISTRY MADE EASY, for the 
Use of AGRICULTURISTS, By JOHN TOPIHLAM, A.M. 3rd 
Edition, lémo. 28. 

xvir. 

The ARTISAN CLUBS TREATISE 
on the STEAM ENGINE. Edited by JOHN BOURNE, C.E. 
dto. Plates, Weodcuts, 27s, 


STEEL'S SHIPMASTER, 


by WILLMORE, CLEMENTS, and T ATE. Svo, 28s, 


re-written 
; bound, 298, 


ROBERT RITCHIE on RAILWAYS 


and the PREVENTION of RAILWAY ACCIDENTS. 93s, 


HISTORICAL PICTURES of the 


MIDDLE AGES. By a WANDERING ARTIST. 2 vols, 18s, 


PEDESTRIAN REMINISCENCES 
at HOME and ABROAD, By SYLVANUS. Post 8yo. 10s, 6d, 
XXIL 


A YEAR and a DAY in the EAST. 


By Mrs, ELIOT MONTAUBAN. Post 8yo. 7s, 


PERICLES. 


Brief Sketch of Greek Philosop: 


LOUDON’S ENCYCLOPEDIA of 


rie AL ARCHITECTURE. New Edition, Edited by Mrs, 
OUDON, 8yo. 2,000 Woodcuts, 63*,—SUPPLEMENT, 73. 6d, 


By ye Author of ‘A 


2 vols. post 8vo, 188, 





London: Loneman, Brown, GREEN, AND LONGMANS, 





















































































NEW PUBLICATIOons, 


THE SECOND EDITION or 
CARLYLE’S 
OLIVER CROMWELL’S LETT, 
AND SPEECHES, 


With ELUCIDATIONS and CONNECTING’. NARRAT 
With many Additional Letters, 
In 3 vols. 8vo. with a Portrait, 36s. cloth, 
Will be published on Tuesday, June 16th, Also, 
The ADDITIONAL LETTERS, 


Separately, to complete the First Edition. gyo, be, cloth, 


THE SECOND EDITION or 
CAPT. KEPPEL’S 
EXPEDITION TO BORNEO op 

H.M.S. DIDO, 


FOR THE SUPPRESSION OF PIRACY, 


With Extracts from the Journal of Jamgs Broors, Es, 
of Sarawak, 


With Six Maps and Eleven Views. In 2 vols. 8vo. 32s, cloth, 
Will be published on Tuesday, 16th June. 


_—_ 


COSTUME IN ENGLAND; 4 
HISTORY OF DRESS, 


From the Earliest Period until the Close of the’ Eighteen) 
Century ; with a Glossary of Terms of all Articles of Use 
Ornament worn about the Person. 


By F. W. Farrnott, F.S.A. 
With upw: ards of 600 Engravings drawn on Wood by the 
Author. 


In 1 vol. 8vo. cloth, price 31s. 6d, 
(Just ready, 


—_—_—_—_——_ 


THE COUNT OF MONTE-CRIST0: 
A ROMANCE. 
By M. ALEXANDRE Dumas. 


With 20 Illustrations, drawn by M. Valentin, and e- 
graved on wood by English Artists, under the superinte 
dence of Mr. C, Heath. 2 vols. 8vo. cloth gilt, 24s. 


THE INDUSTRIAL HISTORY 0? 
FREE NATIONS, 
Considered in rae Institutions and 


By W. Torrens M‘Cunagu. 
2 vols. 8vo. cloth, 24s. 


THE LIFE OF GEORGE CANNING. 


By Rosert BELL, 
1 vol. post 8vo. cloth, 7s. 


THE KING OF SAXONY’S 
JOURNEY THROUGH ENGLAND 
AND SCOTLAND, 


IN THE YEAR 1844. 
By Dr. C. G, Carus, Physician to His Majesty. 
8vo. cloth, lls. 


LETTERS ON THE CONDITO 


OF THE 


PEOPLE OF IRELAND. 


By Tuomas CAMPBELL Foster, Esq. 
Of the Middle Temple, Barrister-at-Law, 
** The Times Commissioner.” 
Reprinted fro: ‘ THE ome, with copious Notes and 
tions. 
1 thick vol. 8vc. cloth, 18s. 


CuarMan & Has, 186, Strnd 
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LONDON, SATURDAY, JUNE 13, 1846. 
REVIEWS 


South Australia and its Mines. With an His- 
torical Sketch of the Colony, under its several 
Administrations, to the Period of Captain 
Grey's Departure. By Francis Dutton. T. 
& W. Boone. 

(oNSIDERING the numerous books which have 

jately been published respecting the Australian 

vontinent, it might be supposed that we have 
had enough of the subject for some time to come. 

But not so :—a continent so vast and so little 

known must continue to engage the attention of 

readers for generations. It contains within 

‘self many curious problems,—the solution of 

hich will involve instruction as well as interest ; 

ud that solution, we have reason to hope, may 
nearer at hand than is commonly supposed. 

Nor are particular parts of the continent with- 

ut their local attractions. In the vicinity of 

ur oldest settlements we cannot expect to find 
mich that is novel; but the southern, western, 
dnorthern coasts have yet many phenomena, 
haps many important advantages, to offer 

s. In regard to the first of these districts, the 

reasonableness of such an expectation will not 

ie disputed, in the face of the important dis- 
weries which, since 1843, have been made 
there, Many of our readers are already in- 
fmed that the mines of South Australia are 
gyast, so rich in copper and lead, so easily 
pened, and so favourably situated for the 
transport of their produce to the nearest —_ 
hat the province in question may already be 
garded as, perhaps, the most important of 
ur colonial possessions, —as containing within 
itelf the elements of a prosperity that almost 
fies calculation. The particulars composing 
his fact make the interest of the present publi- 
ation. Mr. Dutton is a resident in South Aus- 
rlia—deeply and personally interested in both 
its mines and its general prosperity. He has 


‘Mid great attention to its state and resources ; 


ations and 


NING, 


"8 
LAND 


tad his opinions are, therefore, entitled to a 
spect which we could scarcely feel for those 
{ any writer less favourably circumstanced. 

The author’s preliminary Historical Sketch 
ifthe colony will be useful to all who intend 
ie locate themselves within its boundaries ; and, 
ma considerable, though, of course, inferior 
fegree, to all readers of colonial history. But 
fough it may be welcome to both of these 
dasses, it will scarcely be so to Colonel Gawler; 
those administration it severely condemns,— 
specially as contrasted with that of his suc- 
tesor, Captain Grey, now Governor of New 
laland. The wasteful expenditure of the 
former, we are told, reduced the colony to ab- 
lute min; while the rigid economy of the 
litter has not only rescued it from destruction, 
but established its prosperity on a sure basis. 
Me jail at Adelaide furnishes no bad illustra- 
fin of the disastrous course charged against 
the former :— 

“This building stands on the outskirts of the town 
bthe westward ; it is an extensive building, flanked 
towers, forming a section of an octagon, and is, 
tt Government House, incomplete. ‘This jail is 
m eyesore to the colony ; new comers, on seeing it, 
es, quite aghast, * What do you want with such a 
Re jail in this free colony 2” Aye, well may you 

that question !—what do we want with it indeed ? 

building upon which 34,0002. has been thrown 

"), Omamented with a parcel of trumpery and 
“ess towers, each of which cost thousands; a build- 
$ containing accommodation for 140 imaginary pri- 
Moers, whilst the total number of convictions for 
me crimes and misdemeanours, out of a population 
ray was only five and twenty for the whole year 
S or two per month !—a jail so large, and still 

half-finished, as necessarily to entail a heavy 





yearly expense on this colony, to guard only the half- 
dozen poor devils who are occasionally locked up in 
it. Who will pretend to excuse this expenditure, 
richly deserving the terms ‘ lavish’ and ‘ extrava- 
gant,’ which the Commissioners and others so 
readily apply to the whole of Colonel Gawler’s ad- 
ministration ? This jail is a libel_on our free, indus- 
trious, and well-disposed population ; it is a libel on 
a colony proverbial for the security of both life and 
property! Let me quit this subject by adding, that 
in 1841, Governor Grey says, in one of his despatches, 
a jail sufficient for all the requirements of the colony 
might have been built for from 4 to 5,000/.” 

We have little inclination, however, to enter 
into the contrasted policy of the respective 
governors,—still less to dwell upon the vexa- 
tious disputes to which it has given rise. We 
may just observe, that, whatever the gallant 
Colonel’s errors (and they seem to have been 
neither few nor small), he appears to have 
acted with the best intentions. Of his honour, 
his integrity, his zeal for the welfare of the 
colony, there need be no doubt; but in the 
absence of administrative talents and expe- 
rience, these qualities, however high and esti- 
mable, would be nearly useless in such a 
station.—We will come at once to the great 
object of attraction in this volume :— 

“South Australia was already rapidly advancing 
towards a prosperous state; it had recovered from 
the shock it sustained during the years of depression, 
which had retarded, though not crushed, its rising 
importance; the settlers generally were fast getting 
out of debt, though none of them were rich, when a 
new impetus was given to their industry by the dis- 
covery, in 1843, of rich mineral deposits in different 
parts of the province, made doubly important by the 
fact that, in South Australia, no reserves are made by 
the Government with regard to minerals; by which 
means the owner of the soil was at liberty to extract 
those metallic ores from the ground, unfettered by 
Government interference.” 


This mineral wealth was discovered by acci- 
dent: no one, excepting a single geologist (Mr. 
Menge, a German), suspected its existence ; 
and his constant declarations that the hills were 
metalliferous were met by incredulity and ridi- 
cule. But the time came when a lucky chance 
was to verify his predicticns. The Kapunda 
Copper Mine— 

“was discovered in the latter part of 1842, by 
the youngest son of Captain Bagot, whilst gathering 
some wild flowers in the plain, and shortly after- 
wards by myself, not far from the same spot, but on 
a rise or hillock, to the top of which I had ridden in 
order to obtain a view of the surrounding country ; 
one of our flocks of sheep having been dispersed 
during a thunder-storm, and I being at the time in 
search of them. After being out nearly the whole 
day in drenching rain, and benumbed with cold, I 
ascended this little hill, prior to returning home, for 
one last survey of the surrounding country; the very 
spot I pulled the horse up at, was beside a large 
protruding mass of clay slate, strongly tinged and 
impregnated with the green carbonate of copper. 
My first impression was that the rock was covered 
with a beautiful green moss, but, on getting off the 
horse, I quickly found, by breaking off a piece from 
it, that the tinge was as bright in the fracture as on 
the surface. My acquaintance with mineralogy was 
not sufficient to enable me to pronounce on the 
precise character of the rock, but I had little doubt 
it was tinged with copper, from the close resemblance 
of the colour to verdigris.s * * To Captain Bagot, 
with whom I had long been on intimate terms, I 
confided my discovery, when he also produced a 
similar specimen which was found by his son, and on 
a subsequent visit to the place, we found that the 
two spots were within close proximity of each other, 
although, at first, from the one being on a hill and 
the other in the plain, we thought they were two 
different places. To make a long story short, we 
soon ascertained that the specimens were undoubtedly 
copper ores; the discovery was kept of course sccret; 
we got eighty acres surveyed, all the forms as laid 
down by the old land-sales regulations were complicd 





with ; the section was advertised for a whole month 
in the Government Gazette, and we became the 
purchasers of it at the fixed Government price for 
waste lands of 1/. per acre. At that time there were 
still a number of ‘eighty-acre land orders’ unexercised 
in the colony, any one of which might have claimed 
this section; nor could we attempt to buy one of 
them without running the risk of exciting attention, 
and we therefore preferred quietly waiting for the 
expiration of the usual time required, and then ten- 
dering the money, trusting to the general depression 
of the times, that no one would fecl inclined just 
then to become possessed of any more land, in which 
we were not mistaken.” 

Fortunately for the discoverers, among the 
emigrants were found some Cornish miners ; 
and these were immediately set to work. The 
result we give in our author's own words :— 

“The description of ore found in the Kapunda 
mines is principally composed of the carbonates and 
sulphurets. A large number of specimens of every 
variety were, as soon as we began working, trans- 
mitted to England for analysis; we keeping half of 
the specimens at the mines fur subsequent reference. 
The average produce gave a result of 29% per cent. 
of copper, for 59 specimens—good, bad, and indif- 
ferent—taken from every pait of the property: the 
following being the different descriptions found :— 

Grey sulphuret with green carbonate; produce, 554 per 
cent. 

Black sulphuret with ditto ; 23}, 24, 33%, 444, 50}, 595 
per cent. 

Pale green carbonate; 263, 33, 343, 403, 41), 48} per 

ent. 
Blue carbonate (hydrocarbonate) ; 215 per cent. 

Grey carbonate with red oxide ; 284 per cent. 

Dark green carbonate ; 28} per cent. 

‘These assays were conducted by Mr. Penrose, the 
Government assayer at Swansea, and their correct- 
ness was fully substantiated by the sales at Swansea 
of part of our first year’s (1844) produce, which were 
as follows, leaving out fractional parts :— 

SaLes OF KarunpA Correrk ORES AT ne ? 

a. & a 

10 tons sold, in the first instance, at Liverpool 210 0 0 
At Swansea : 

235 tons £21 9 6 505 0 0 

2305 0 1374 0 0 

4 0 0 

1050 0 0 

116 6 6 

1006 0 0 


at 
July, | 59 do. 

314 do. 30 6 
404 do. 2515 6 
47 do. 23 v0 
41 do. 24 6 


2. 


to 4 
October. | 
£6225 0 0 

£24 8s. 6d.” 


524 

Average of the whole, 
Before the success of this first experiment 

could be known,—when it was merely believed 

that copper ore lay in contiguous districts,—an 

amazing advance took place in the price of 


land. 
acre !— 
* The original property consisted of eighty acres: 
we thought at the time, we had taken in our survey 
all the copper ground that was apparent to the eye 
from surface indications. We were, however, mis- 
taken. To the south of our boundary, and close to 
it, other out-croppings, though less extensive than on 
our land, were soon discovered, not alone by our 
men, but by other people; the consequence was, that 
applicants soon came forward to have the land to 
the south of our mine surveyed,—which was done by 
the Government to the extent of 100 acres more ; 
this section was put up to auction last April; and 
bought, after a sharp contest, by Captain Bagot, on 
our joint account, for the large sum of 2,210/.,—the 
competition showing how the attention of the colo- 
nists had already then been drawn to the importance 
of mining operations. The little ground that has as 
yet been broken in this 100 acre block, laid open 
lodes of the richest copper, close to the surface, and 
of considerable extent ; so much so that a very few 
weeks sufticed to extract sufficient ore to pay for the 
cost of the whole. The copper ground runs through 
nearly the whole length and breadth of these 180 
acres, from a direction bearing a point or two of north 
and south; wherever a shaft has been sunk, up to the 
present time, numbers of small strings of ore were 
cut in following down the main veins, which descend 
with a south underlay, in regular defined lodes, on 
an inclination a few degrees removed from the per- 
pendicular ; indeed, the appearance of the sides of 
the shafts is in many places very beautiful, the matrix 


No more purchases at a pound the 
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being indurated, and decomposed clay-slate, veined 
throughout with green, blue, and brown colours, 
making it resemble, in appearance, some of the va- 
riegated Italian marbles.” 

Up to the close of last year, this mine had 
yielded no less than twelve hundred tons of ore, 
equal to any that has as yet been sent to Eng- 
land. 

The discovery of the Montacute Copper Mine 
was not less fortuitous. It— 

“is situated in the Mount Lofty range of hills, 
abutting on the Adelaide Plains; it is distant 
from Adelaide ten miles; from the port sixteen 
miles. It was discovered by Mr. Andrew Hender- 
son, the overseer of Mr. Fortnum; being in search 
of a bullock who had strayed away during the night, 
he determined to climb that spur in the range, now 
known as the mine; during his ascent he remarked 
the green colour of a perpendicular face of rock, and 
on reaching the summit of this, observed a singular 
mass of brown and green mineral, a piece of which 
he broke, and brought home a fragment. Mr. Fort- 
num, himself a chemist and mineralogist, at a glance 
recognized it as a copper ore of a rich quality. The 
old saying, that ‘discretion is the better part of 
valour,’ ought to have been recollected by the dis- 
coverers; the secret was entrusted to some, who 
again entrusted it to others, until it reached the 
Survey Office; when, of course, the original dis- 
coverer, and Mr. Fortnum, both lost their chance of 
securing possession of it, without the competition of 
a public sale. The Government had eighty acres 
surveyed, which were brought to auction on the 16th 
February, 1844, (the new regulations having, at that 
period, come into operation). The out-croppings of 
copper on this section were very extensive, and con- 
siderable excitement prevailed on the day of sale, as 
to who would become the purchaser; at that time 
little certain was known about the value of the Ka- 
punda ores, and still less about the value of the ore 
on this section; whilst many people were therefore 
inclined to bid, few were confident enough to give 
any very high price for it: my brother, Mr. Frederick 
Dutton, was the chief mover amongst those who had 
sufficient confidence in ultimate results, and after 
some persuasion, Messrs. Baker, Hagan, and Hart, 
acceded in his views. On the day of sale, Mr. Baker 
was deputed to bid as high as 4,000/. for the section; 
when the bidding reached 1,550/. their opponents 
lost courage, and Mr. Baker became the purchaser 
at that price. A few hours after the sale they resold 
thirty hundred parts for the cost of the whole, (at a 
value of 5,000/. for the whole,) in 507. shares, the pro- 
perty being merged into the present Montacute Mining 
Company.” 

To readers especially interested in the sub- 
ject, and who may wish to know the particulars 
connected with the discovery of other mines, 
nothing can be satisfactory short of a careful 
perusal of Mr. Dutton’s volume. Though they 
are not yet in full operation, there is every 
reason to expect that the results will be found 
equal to those already obtained. But our vast 
mineral territory (for it is nothing less) must 
not be dismissed, by us, so hastily :— 

“The above, with many other indications which 
do not require to be here particularized, formed the 
principal discoveries amongst the copper mines in 
South Australia, up to the period of my departure 
from its shores, in February, 1845 ; some months 
previous to that, reports had been rife as to the 
existence in the ‘far north’ of a ‘ monster mine,’ as 
it was termed, which, to believe the vague reports 
current, was of such extent as to eclipse everything 
which had hitherto been seen or heard of. A shep- 
herd was said to have brought into town rich spe- 
cimens of grey sulphuret of copper, but the locality 
for a long time remained wrapped up in mystery ; 


many a search was made for this mine, and long 
was the search in vain, tiil everybody believed it was 
nothing more than a clever hoax, to give mine-hun- 


ters a jaunt into the country for nothing. At length 
the mystery was cleared up; the mine really did 
exist in sober earnest, and the precise spot designated. 
The excitement which this discovery caused in South 
Australia was unprecedented ; the richness of the 
ores, and the extensive nature of the surface out- 
croppings, were all placed beyond the shadow of a 


doubt; on the one hand, the colonists were in daily 
expectation of arrivals from England, which might 
bring out a large amount of English capital, and thus 
carry off the prize in spite of anything they could do 
to secure it for themselves; on the other hand, it 
soon became evident that nothing short of a special 
survey block of 20,000 acres would enable them to 
obtain this mineral district; that being the only 
means left to them under the regulation for the sales 
of waste lands, where they had no competition from 
public auction to contend against. The negotiations 
and heartburnings, the rivalries of different interests, 
the protests and correspondence, with which the 
papers were filled for several weeks, were no doubt 
highly interesting to the parties engaged in them, but 
are quite foreign to the object of this volume; so I 
shall confine myself to stating that, after an immen- 
sity of trouble, two several associations, composed of 
the principal monied interest in the colony, united 
their forces, and paid into the colonial treasury 
twenty thousand sovereigns, by virtue of which they, 
on the 18th of August, 1845, claimed a special 
survey of 20,000 acres of land, in the vicinity of 
the Razorback Mountain, about 100 miles north of 
Adelaide.” 

No competent idea of the wealth so unex- 
pectedly opened up in South Australia can be 
formed without comparing the value of the ores 
there found with that of similar treasures in 
other countries :— 

“ Average produce of the principal 
world :— 


Cobre Mine 
CuBA. < Santiago .. 
San José 


{Wa (principally regulus).. 2 


mines in the 


2a 
average 11 9 1 per ton. 
~- «ee § s 
211 9 ~ 
SovTa 913 6 ” 


America.) »#paraiso ore wh ff 


Copiapo 14 0 = 


ce . 18 
New Zealand 10 8 - 


- 10 


Average produce of Cornish Mines .. 515 -_ 
Ditto Trish me » €8 er 
Ditto of South Australian Mines 

Montacute oe aia ~~ wea s = 

Kapunda rh sl ia 
The average produce of the Kapunda mine is, 
therefore, at present the highest of any copper mine 
in the world.” 

The value of these newly-discovered treasures 
is greatly enhanced by the favourable condi- 
tions under which they exist for working and 
transport :— 

“In South Australia the whole mineral district, as 
already explored, between Cape Jervis in the south 
and Mount Bryant in the north, a distance of 150 
miles, is easily accessible in every direction; the hills 
are of moderate elevation, and present no insurmount- 
able barriers to the passage of wheel carriages ; the 
roads, passing either across extensive level plains, or 
winding round grassy hills and through fertile valleys, 
are naturally very good; the climate being dry, the 
roads are not liable to be rendered impassable for 
any length of time by the rains, as these are seldom 
of more than a few days’ continuance at one period, 
with intervals of fine bright weather, which quickly 
dries and consolidates the surface again. The trans- 
port is carried on by means of drays, drawn by six 
or eight bullocks, each dray having two tons of ore 
on it, with which they travel from fifteen to cighteen 
milesa-day. In every direction along the road there 
is abundance of natural pasture to feed the bullocks 
on, when they arrive at the end of the day’s stage. 
The supply of bullocks is very great in the colony, 
and can be increased to an unlimited extent from the 
neighbouring colonies of New South Wales and Port 
Phillip, should ours prove insufficient (where they 
have for some time past been boiling them down for 
the sake of extracting the tallow, they not having sale 
for the increasing numbers of which their herds are 
composed); the cost of transport by this means is at 
present less than sixpence per ton per mile; at this 
price the ore is delivered alongside of the ships, at 
the port, that convey it to England.” 

Under the excitement of this new aspect of 
things, the claims of South Australia to take 
up a very important station amongst the great 
mining countries of the world, are thus glow- 
ingly summed up by the author,—and offer a 
sufficient temptation to the emigrant, whether 





capitalist or workman :— 
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“ An already explored extent of country 
ing in phewer— Mine deposits, of 150 er 
by upwards of 30 miles in breadth. The absoly, 
fee-simple of the soil vested in the purchaser, 
surpassed richness of the ores found, whether e9 
lead, or iron.— Unparalleled abundance of the anes 
in those mines already at work, cropping out at the 
surface of the ground.—Easy access to all par..; 
the colony, and unlimited supply of transport Pa 
bringing the ore to the port.—A constantly increes 
ing supply of labour. Facilities for sending the ores 
to England at a moderate freight.—Abundance of 
animal and vegetable food produced in the colony 
to support a large population, such as an extensirs 
mining country will concentrate in a small Space: 
added to the most healthy climate. — Fayounjj, 
prospects for being able to reduce the bulk of the 
ore by calcination and smelting, thereby Saving cost 
of freight, and, in the course of time, supplying the 
India market with the metal.—A thoroughly yel. 
organized Government; a flourishing state of the 
colonial finance ; the greatest security for life and 
property prevailing in the colony ; a free, highly in. 
dustrious, and well-disposed population ; and the 
British laws administered ably and impartially.” 

It is the duty of Government to extend si. 
entific exploration without delay ;—and, if y 
are not greatly deceived, the data already ob- 
tained will fix the present asa memorable epoch 
in the annals of colonization, and lead to results 
the magnitude of which cannot be foreseen, | 
may possibly be that the metalliferous regions 
already explored may, when brought into ope. 
ration, exhibit capabilities less gigantic than is 
anticipated; and it is equally possible that thos 
yet to be explored may disappoint expectation,— 
which is generally unreasonable. But after every 
deduction is made for contingencies—the expe 
rience of the last two years affords a series of 
results so unexampled as almost to justify pre 
sumptions the most extravagant. Before, hov- 
ever, any extensive emigration to those shores, 
or any serious investment of capital, takes place, 
it isto be hoped that Government may be pre 
vailed on to examine the hilly and scrubby dis 
tricts of the province. Precipitation will thusbe 
avoided,—and the failure and ruin which tw 
often come in its train. Mr. Dutton is eri- 
dently a sanguine man,—and no wonder! but 
if his fortune be made, future adventurers can- 
not hope to share all his advantages. What it is 
safe to infer is, that, so far as actual data have 
been furnished, there is the strongest ground for 


hope. 

























































Dial of the Seasons ; or, a Portraiture of Natur. 
By Thomas Fisher, of Philadelphia. Harvey 
& Darton. 
Tue minds of some men are most singularly 
constituted; and present so many seeming 
anomalies that it becomes impossible to measure 
them by any scale, or to reduce them within 
the limits of comprehensibility. Of this peculiar 
order is, evidently, the mind of the author a 
the ‘Dial of the Seasons’; which, so far from 
exhibiting the regularity he would lead us 
believe that he admires, exposes in every pag? 
the most tortuous system and in every chapter 
plays the most eccentric tricks. Having taken 
some trouble to understand the peculiarities a 
this work,—full of right and wrong—truth an 
error—correct reasoning and false deductiots 
—knowledge and ignorance—correct feeling 
and false sympathies — industrious research 
and the most hasty and unwarranted assertions 
—we think we have got a glimpse of something 
like the condition of its author’s mind. We 
have no desire to be in the slightest degre 
uncharitable; but there are really so many 
telligent—and, in some respects, estimable- 
persons doing mischief to themselves, . 
injury to the world of science and literature, 
means similar to those employed by the au! 
of the ‘Dial of the Seasons,” that we feel ou 
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gives called upon to cut deep—that we may 


“Gited naturally with minds above the com- 
mon order, with quick perceptions and good 
memory; the laborious routine necessary to 
subdue those minds to thought, is intolerable 
to such men ; and, having heard or read of the 
qonders of genius, self, flattering self, look- 
ing at its own image, sees there all the pheno- 
mena which are supposed to mark this spon- 
taneous developement of en, and so 

trates the eccentricities believed to con- 
stitute some of its attributes. The knowledge 
sbtained by desultory reading—which, as in 
the case of our author, is often mistaken for 
research—is put forward in a garb which is 
fered as the easy robings of a finished thought, 
hut which is too often the braided blouse of 
‘morance and conceit. This pernicious habit 
nins everything within its influence :—and, on 
hth sides of the Atlantic, the efforts of human 
hought are at present suffering from the 
disease in which the resemblance is substituted 
for the reality—the shadow mistaken for the 
substance. 

In the book before us, we have the sciences 
of Meteorology, Astronomy, and Optics, united 
vith Natural History and all its allied sciences, 
nixed into an olla podrida, with Poems on the 
(reation of Light—The Prairie—The Song of 
the Sea and Isles—and The Retreat of the Bere- 
sina; the whole flavoured with the high spice 
of moral reflections on external order—whilst 
il within isin the most admirable confusion. 
If the author, and others of his class, could be 
induced to bend their minds to humble themes, 
ad carefully and minutely examine into the 
truths which lie at their feet, they might achieve 
for themselves a triumph—they would certainly 
derive a pleasure—unknown to them as yet; 
and escape the disappointments to which they 
doom themselves. ‘All noble growths are 
dow,” was a truth uttered by an American 
philosopher. ‘The excellent in anything can 
nl be attained by honest zeal and careful 
ad untiring labour. To attempt to reach at one 
stride the top of the hill on which rest the giants 
of the earth after efforts the most toilsome, is a 
filly which certainly involves its own punish- 
nent. Letus then recommend the author of the 
‘Dial of the Seasons’ to bow himself to labour ; 
ad, connecting with his most humble tasks, 
the highest thoughts, to train his wandering 
nind into truth. If this be done ere he next 
attempts a ‘ Portraiture of Nature,’ he will not 
then produce a mere caricature—mistaking it 
for a true copy—as in the present volume he 
has done. 





Original Letters, illustrative of English History ; 
including numerous Royal Letters from Auto- 
graphs in the British Museum, the State Paper 
Ofice, Sc. With Notes and Illustrations 
by Sir Henry Ellis. Third Series. 2 vols. 
Bentley. 

Tur name of Sir Henry Ellis, and his former 

bours in this important department of our 

tistorical literature, are so widely known, that 
ihe title is a sufficient introduction of the pre- 
tent series to our readers. Although, in each 
if the former series, the editor began with the 
tgn of Henry the Fifth, “‘ because that was 
ite period when letters were first written in 
English,” he commences the present soon after 
theConquest,—with several letters of Archbishop 
franc, and one from the Conqueror himself 
to Pope Gre ory the Seventh. These, and the 
subsequent etters up to the reign of Henry 
the Eighth, are, however, given “not as a col- 
on,—but as specimens of a mass of corre- 
spondence reaching back to the time of Wil- 
the First, which has been little, if at all, 





either known or consulted by the English his- 
torians.”” It is, indeed, as the record of public 
events, either civil or ecclesiastical, that the 
Letter, during the middle ages, is in most cases 
available. This, we think, is proved by the 
peculiarly /egal form which the ancient letter, 
even when referring to mere private transac- 
tions, assumes—a form which may probably have 
originated in the circumstance of scribes being 
employed, who, as a matter of convenience, 
would adopt it, modifying it according to the 
subject discussed and the person addressed. 

The earliest letter written in England, now 
existing, as Sir H. Ellis informs us, is that of 
Wuldher, Bishop of London, to Beretuald, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, respecting the holding 
of a council. As Beretuald was Archbishop 
from 692 to 731, this “solitary record of early 
epistolary intercourse’’-—which is preserved in 
the Cottonian Collection—is more than eleven 
hundred years old. It is probable that the 
introduction of Paper,—aconvenience for which, 
as the editor remarks, we are indebted to the 
Crusades, and which appears to have been 
brought into England, towards the close of the 
13th century, “from the East, by the way of 
Italy,” —greatly encouraged the increase of fami- 
liar correspondence; although very few authen- 
tic specimens of a date previous to the 15th 
century have been discovered. In proof, how- 
ever, thatletter-writing soon began to be cultivated 
in earnest, Sir Henry Ellis refers us to a curious 
illustration. This is a kind of ‘Complete Let- 
ter Writer,’ preserved in the Harleian Collec- 
tion, of the time of Edward the Third; and 
which formerly belonged to St. Edmundsbury 
Abbey :— 

“The examples of the Letters are in French, but 
the rubrics and directions are in Latin. After the 
rules for writing Letters, we have * Expliciunt Regul 


faciendi Literas in Gallicis, et plura alia, secundum | 
The first form is that of a Letter from | 


King Edward the Third to Henry Duke of Lancaster, thinke that I am myscontent without a cause, seing 


novum usum.” 


with the Answer from the Duke; the second is from 
the Prince to the Earl of Northampton, with his 


dations of society at that day. An Earl to a Baron, 
a Baron to a Knight, the Knight to an Esquire, the 
Esquire to his companion, Merchant to Merchant, 
Father to Son, Burgess to Burgess, the Lord to his 
Bailitf, Friend to Friend, all with their respective 
answers, 
Religiosis.’ 
to a Baron, a Bishop to a Knight and to an Abbot, 
an Abbot to an Esquire, a Prior to a Merchant, a 
Monk to his fellow Monk, a Father to his Son’s 
Master, &c. &c. A third division of the Manuscript 
begins * Nunc dicendum est de Mulieribus, et primo 
de Regina ad militem; et finiuntur in eisdem.’ The 
Forms immediately follow, of a Letter from Queen 
Philippa to a Knight, of a Knight in prison to his 
Lady, from a Lady to her Lawyer, from an Abbess 
toa Lady, from a Mother to her Son a student, from 
a Sister to a Sister; all with Answers, and all in 
French. Letter-writing was evidently becoming 
more frequent through all the classes of Society.” 

Another ‘Complete Letter Writer,’ as it may 
be called, of the time of Richard the Second, is 
also in the same collection; “clearly designed 
for English use,’’ and preceded by a tract to 
teach the French language—‘“ a droit parler 
et ecrire doulz Francois.” French, however, 
although not only doulz, but the ‘“ Frenche of 
Paris,” was speedily laid aside; and we find 
within fifty years, lords and ladies, as well as 
meaner personages, inditing their letters in good 
idiomatic English. 

As the earlier letters, although curious, pos- 
sess little of general interest, we shall pass them 
over; and begin with the reign of Henry the 
Eighth,—that we may have more space to avail 
ourselves of the valuable correspondence of 
Wolsey and his emissaries, preserved in the 
State Paper Office. This correspondence opens 





ly fi . 
answer. The forms then go through all the known gra- | te they ged scelipmes 





with a characteristic letter from Sir Edward 
Howard, Lord Admiral, to “‘ Master Almoner;” 
complaining of the victualling of the fleet,—that 
the barrels were full of salt, instead of meat,—and 
that when there was the full number of pieces, 
they were only half the proper size. It appears 
that the King had entered into an engagement 
to victual this fleet: the royal lion therefore 
determined to have a royal share of profit,—thus 
showing, in the very beginning of his reign, the 
same rapacity that marked his latter years. Sir 
Edward, with amusing earnestness, says that 
the approach of the enemy will “be the gladdest 
tydyngs to me, and all my capitayns, and all 
the residew of the Army that ever cam to us. 
And I trust on Godde, and saynt George, that we 
shall have a fair day on them.”” He, however, 
again earnestly entreats that “ vitaill’’ be sent, 
‘and for Godds sake sende by post all along the 
coste, that they brew bere, and make bisket, 
that wee may have some refresshyng to kepe us 
togedor.” The ‘Kateryn Fortileza,” he also 
informs “‘ Master Almoner,”’ has a hundred augur 
holes in her, “by.reson of Bedell the Carpynter 
that worked in her at Wolwiche.” Still, he re- 
commends himself with all humility to the King’s 
noble grace. Poor Sir Edward Howard did 
not long hold his office; and the letters of his 
brother, Lord Thomas, who succeeded, on his 
death, are filled with similar complaints. A 
solitary letter from Queen Katherine, addressed 
to Master Almoner respecting the arrival of the 
Duc de Longueville in England, in 1513, has 
a mournful interest, as showing how little hold, 
even at this early period of her marriage, she 
had on the affections of Henry; and the defe- 
rential tone which she was compelled to assume 
towards his influential minister. The earlier 
portion refers to the Duke; andshe then proceeds 
to deprecate Wolsey taking offence :— 

“Mr. Almoner I am sory, knowing that I have 
been alwayes soo bounde unto you that now ye shal 


that my servaunt asked of you noo lettre,ne brought 
The cause was, that ij. dayes 
befor I wrote unto you by Copynger, and at that 
tyme I had noo thing further to write, and with my 
servants unwise demeanur I am noo thing wel con- 
tente; ffor oon of the grettest comforts that I have 
now, is to here by your lettres of the Kings helthe; 


; ie Rae: ‘ and of all ewes; and soo I pray you Mr. 
After these, it is said, ‘ Nunc sciendum de | OS eee eee s pray y 


Then follow Forms for an Archbishop | 


Almoner to contynue as hiderto ye have doon: ffor 
I promise you that from hensforth ye shal lakke 
noon of myn. And befor this ye shuld have had 
many moo, but I thinke that your besnesse scantly 
geveth you leysser to rede my lettres. From hens 
I have noo thing to write to you, mor than I am suer 
the Counsaill enformeth the King. Prayeng God 
to sende us as good lukke against the Scotts, as the 
King hath ther. At Richemount the ij‘e day of 
Septembre. KATHERINE THE QWENE.” 

Alas! how humiliating !—the daughter of Fer- 
dinand and Isabella, the aunt of the Emperor 
Charles, fearing that the butcher’s son may not 
have leisure to read her letters, and looking 
to him with such timid anxiety for news of the 
King’s health ! 

A letter from another of the Howards to 
the same powerful churchman, praying for some 
employment, to keep his wife and ten children 
from starvation, is curious. ‘“ I maye repent that 
evyr I was noble mans sone borne,” he says 
‘for if I were a poore mans sone I myght dyg 
and delve for my levyng and my chylderne and 
my wyflys”: so being ‘‘enformyd ther shalbe 
a vyage made in to an newfounde land with 
dyvyrs shypps and cappetayns and sogears in 
them,” he prays he may be sent thither. A 
letter from Richard Pace, Wolsey’s confidential 
correspondent, urging him to seek the cardinal- 
ate, contains this important Sa 
seems to us to prove that “the divinity that doth 
hedge”’ a Pope was no longer an article of faith 
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among the monarchs of Christendom, but that, 
even before the Reformation, the cardinals were 
viewed but as political agents of their respective 
courts :— 

“Oon odre thynge I have to advertise your Grace 
off, whyche is off importance: and gretly touchythe 
your Grace’s honor. I have bene latly advertisidde 
secretly bi iij. greate persons, and oon off them that 
the Popis Holines doithe most trust in hys most 
secrete causis, that the Popis Holines didde make 
inquisition off them all thre off your Graces quali- 
ties; signifiynge unto them that they didde labor 
in Englande for to make your Grace Cardinal, whyche 
thynge wolde I be gladde to see not oonly for your 
Grace’s private honor, but also for the commune, 
boithe honor and profecte, off the hole realme: for 
T assure you my Lorde itt is necessari for the Kyngis 
Grace to have oon or ij. yff nede were Cardinals, and 
resident in the Courte off Rome, boethe for know- 
liege off all thyngis that schall succede here ; and 
also for the creation off Popis ; whyche thynge is off 
greate importance to thoos Princes bi whoos means 
they be create, as they might be bi our most Chris- 
tian Kynge aswell as odre Princes yffe he hadde sum 
Cardinals in thys Courte as odre have.” 

A letter from Archbishop Warham, to “ my 
very synguler good Lord, my lord Cardinall of 
Yorke,” remonstrating against “the stabilling 
for the Kings horses to be kept at lyvery within 
the Monastery of my Churche of Canterbery,”’ 
and trusting “‘veryly that your Grace, for the 

ret devotion that your Grace oweth to Christs 

hurche, and to the blessed Martir Sainct 
Thomas,” will “putt some remedy,’”—shows 
that Henry, years before he dreamed of the Re- 
formation, looked with no sparing eye upon the 
rich possessions of churchmen. Some letters of 
Richard Gresham, father of the celebrated Sir 
Thomas, follow ; and from these we learn, that 
the magnificent hangings at Hampton Court were 
not presents,—but purchased, in the Nether- 
lands, by Sir Richard Gresham, who says he has 
taken measure of eighteen chambers, and that the 
price will be a thousand marks, and more. Ina 
subsequent postscript, he mentions that he has 
obtained eight pieces of cloth of gold, ‘‘to hange 
your clossett at Hampton Cortte.’”’ This wasin 
1520-1: afew months later, we have a letter from 
John de Maiano, who— 

“ writes to Wolsey that, agreeable’to the Cardinal's 
order, he had made and set up eight terra-cotta 
images in circles, at his Palace, painted and gilt, at 
the price of 2/. 6s. 8d. each; that he had also com- 
pleted in the same manner three stories of Hercules 
at the price of 4/. each ; and that he had expended 
more than twenty shillings in setting up his sculp- 
tures; making a total amount of 31/. 13s. 4d.; in 
part of payment of which he had received ten 
pounds. Compelled by necessity alone, he beseeches 
the Cardinal to give orders for the remaining 
211. 13s. 4d. to be paid to him. The Letter is dated 
in 1521. Of John de Maiano the writers on the Arts 
of the middle Age say nothing. He was evidently 
unknown to them. But there were two brothers of 
the name; Giuliano and Benedetto Maiano, who 
lived half a century before ; who were well known as 
sculptors and architects, and who left throughout 
Lower Italy, from Florence to Naples, many splendid 
monuments of their genius. John de Maiano was 
probably a son of one of these Florentines. 
Giuliano Maiano was employed by Alphonso of 
Naples, and also by Paul II. in 1471.” 

The origin of the sculpture at Hampton Court 
is, therefore, set at rest. 

But while the lord cardinal was thus putting 
his splendid house in order, that conflict of 
opinion was commencing which eventually pro- 
duced his downfall. An earnest letter from Arch- 
bishop Warham states, — 

“ That diverse of that Universitie [Oxford] be in- 
fectyd with the heresyes of Luther and of others of 
that sorte, havyng emong theym a grete nombre of 
books of the saide perverse doctrine which wer for- 
boden by your Graces auctoritie as Legate de latere 
of the See apostolique, and also by meas Chauncellor 
of the saide Universitie, to be hadd, kept, or redd by 


any person off the same, except suche as wer licenced 
to have thayme to impugne and convince the erroneus 
opinions conteyned in theym. But it is a sorrowful 
thing to see howe gredyly inconstaunt men, and 
specyally inexpert youthe, fallith to newe doctrynes 
be they never so pestilent ; and howe prone they be 
to attempt that thing that they be forbeden of thair 
superiors for thair ouyne welthe.” 

A letter of the Bishop of Lincoln aiso de- 

tails, how a monk of St. Edmundsbury preached 
at Oxford “the mooste seditious Sermon that ye 
have herd of;”’ and in another he acquaints us that 
he has two Lutherans in custody, and he is about 
to ride to Oxford for the ordering thereof.” 
What immediate steps ‘my lord legate’’ took, 
does not appear :—but the King, meanwhile, put 
forth his book against Luther; and John Clerk, 
dean of Windsor, who was charged with the 
presentation copies to the Pope and Cardinals, 
thus writes respecting his interview with his 
Holiness, who, taking— 
“the said bokys of me and beholdyng the porteur, 
fascio..and tryme deckyng of the said bokis (whiche 
he semyd to lyke veray well) opennyd the boke 
coverd with clothe of gold, and begynning the pro- 
hem, redde therof successyvely v. lefes with owt 
interruption ; and as I suppose, if tym and place and 
other of no small importante busynes had not lett 
hym he wold never a ceassed tyll he had redd it 
over. His Holynes in redyng, at soche place is as 
helykyd (and that seemyd to be at every second line) 
mad ever some demonstracion, vel nutu vel verbo, 
whereby it apperyd that he had great pleasure in 
redyng. And when his Holynes had redd a great 
season, I assur yowr Grace he gaff the boke a great 
commendacion and sayd there was therin moche 
wytt and clerkly convayance, and how that ther wer 
meny great clerkis that had wryten in the matter, 
butt this boke shold seem to pass all thers. * * I 
shewyd his Holynes that it shold be for the Kyng’s 
Grace his great confort that is Holynes lykyd his 
boke so well, and taking the boke in myn hand, 
tornyd to the end thereof and said vnto his Holy 
+++e-grace to the intent that the affection which he 
be.. «his Holynes shold mor fully apper, had mad ij. 
versis ....his Holynes; and wryten them with his 
awn hand ther..the end of the boke: and by cause the 
Kyngs Grace had wryten the sayd versis with a very 
small penne and by cause I knew the Pope to be of a 
very dull sight I would haue redd vnto his Holynes 
the sayd versis and his Holynes, quadam auiditate 
legendi toke the boke from me and redd the said 
versisiij tymes very promptly to my great mervail, and 
comendyd them singlarly.*” 

Clerk was directed to present his copy pub- 
licly ; and the account of the arrangements for 
this ceremony, and of the oration which he was 
to deliver, and his dismay when told “I was to 
kneel apon my knees all the tyme of myn Ora- 
cion,’’—whereat, as he naively says, “I was 
somwhat abashyd, for my thowght I shold nott 
have my harte ne my spiritis so moche att my 
libertye. I fearyd greatly lest they shold nott 
serve me so well kneelyng, as they wold stond- 
yng,”’—are amusing. He managed, however, 
very well; and was a not only by 
being permitted to kiss his Holiness’s foot, but 
‘at myn vprising his Holyness toke me by the 
sholders, and causid me to kisse, first the on 
cheke and then the other.’ This took place in 
October 1521, and in less than two months 
after, Leo X.wasdead. A letter fromthe same 
writer, announcing this intelligence, follows. 
This, Sir Henry Ellis remarks, will be consi- 
dered by the historian of some importance; for 
it is dated on the 2nd of December, the day on 
which Leo is most generally represented to have 
died; but it acquaints Wolsey that he had then 
been dead eight days :— 

“** These were the verses mentioned in the Letter from 
Wolsey to the King, printed by Burnet, Coll. of Records, 
vol. iii. Pt. i. p, 8.—* I do send also unto your Highnes the 
choyse of certyne versis to be written in the booke to be 
sent to the Pope of your own hande, with the subscription 
of your name, to remain in Archivis Ecclesia ad perpetuam 


et immortalem vestre Majestatis gloriam, laudem, et 
memoriam.’” 











“This mornyng the Cardynall sien io 
send me word that the Popes Holynes ape ded 
owt off thys present lyff, God rest his owl, Vij dai 
past: what tyme tydyngs came off the wynn - 
Mylan his Holynes was a sportyng, att a e , e 
his awn callyd Manlian vj. mylis owt of e 
the selff same day comyng whom to Rome 
cold: and the next day feel in a fever, whiche 
his dethe. At his comyng whome from Manj; t 
mett his Holynes, and my thought I never sawe hym 
mor losty. I can wryght yor Grace no more at this 
tym by cause off the short departur off this cor, 
[courier] butt that every man heer begynneth tg 
shyfte for hym selff, by cause off soche garbos)| 
[turmoil] and busines as owt off all order is lyke to 
be comytted heer in this Cite, vntyll soche tyme as 
we be prouydid off another Pope. I beseche ali 
mighty God send vs on to his pleasur. Heer is hanj 
choise. This all myghty God preserve your Grace, 
The Kyngs Grace is Tytill [Title] is vnder ledd, anj 
signed with all the Cardynall is handis, butt and I 
shold never so fayn, I can nott gett it owt off ther 
handis, for they haue ever answered me that they 
wyll send it themselffis.” 

Nothing seems to have been done at this time 
without the sanction of Wolsey; whom the Ki 
was doubtless well pleased still to keep near him, 
instead of his becoming pope. He was, how. 
ever, within three votes, on the election of Adrian 
VI., Leo’s successor: Wolsey having nine. 
teen,—Adrian only twenty-two. He was now 
called upon to superintend the education of 
Henry’s illegitimate son, the Duke of Richmond; 
and he — Richard Croke, the celebrated 
Greek scholar, schoolmaster. A letter from 
Croke enters into details of his plan. His ob- 
servation, that the length of time occupied in 
instruction should be varied, “as I shall e 
most convenyent, and my saide Lorde moste 
apte to lerne,” shows that, even in those days 
of severe scholastic discipline, care was taken that 
the boyish mind should not be taxed beyond its 
strength. Croke also recommends that— 

“the tyme of my lordes lernynge by yot Grace 
appoyntid be not interupted for euery tryefull, or 
reasorte of euery stranger, but only strangers of 
honor, to whome also if my said lorde myght by 
the advise of his Scolemaster exhibit and make tom 
shew of his lernyng, like as he was wont and doth of 
his other pastymes, it shulde greately encourage hym 
to his lernyng; to the which, bycause it is moste 
laborious and tedyous to children, his Grace shulde 
be moste specially anymatedand encoraged. Ffynally, 
that no wayes, color, ne crafte be taken to discorage, 
alyenate, or averte my said lordes mynde from ler 
yng, or to extyncte the love of lernynge in his 
estymacion, but that he be induced most highly to 
esteme his boke of all his other studies.” 


Some letters from the preceptor of Cromwell's 
son, Gregory, enter into curious details respect- 
ing the system of private tuition. The following 
is worth extracting :— 

“ Firste, after he hath herde Masse he taketh a 
lecture of a Dialoge of Erasmus Colloquium, called 
Pietas puerilis, whereinne is described a veray pit- 
ture of oone that sholde be vertuouselie brought upp, 
and forcause it is so necessary for hime I do not 
onlie cause him to rede it over, but also to practise 
the preceptes of the same, and I have alsot 
it into Englishe, so that he may conferre theime both 
to githers, wherof (as lerned men affirme) comett 
no smalle profecte; whiche translation pleasith it 
you to receyve by the bringer herof, that ye may 
judge howe moche profitable it is to be lerned: after 
that, he exerciseth his hande in writing one or t¥o 
houres, and redith uppon Fabian’s Chronicle as longe; 
the residue of the day he doth spende uppon the 
lute and virginalls. When he rideth (as he doth 
very ofte) I tell hime by the way some histone 
of the Romanes or the Greekes, whiche I caus 
him to reherse agayn in a tale. For his recte- 
ation he useth to hawke and hunte, and shote i 
his long bowe, which frameth and succedeth # 
well with hime that he semeth to be therunto given 
by nature.” 


It is not unamusing to observe the singularly 
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uial English and strange spelling of this 
tutor’s letter. 

The victory of Pavia excited Henry’s ambi- 
toachieve the conquest of France : and, in 
of 1525, commissioners were sent into 
aery shire to raise money for that purpose,— 
the proportion, according to Hall, being “the 
ixth part of every man’s substance, in money 


’ So heavy an impost naturally excited 


tion to 2 
the spring 


or plate.’ 


the anger of the people,—more especially as the 


object of the war was disliked; and some let- 

ters addressed to Wolsey show the great difti- 
ailtyexperienced by the commissioners in raising 
it “Archbishop Warham bears testimony to 
the poverty of the people of Kent,—although 
“they speak cursedly among themselves as far as 
they dare” ; and the Duke of Norfolk testifies 
thesame in regard to Suffolk and Norfolk. But 
f the Commons were indignant at so large a 
jemand being made without even the form of 
aparliament, “ the spirituality” were furious— 
for the fourth part of their lands and moveables 
yas demanded : and they denounced the Car- 
dinal as the author of it,—and, therefore, an 
aemy to the King and Commonwealth. Wol- 
sey, however, cared little for that; for, at this 
time, he little heeded giving offence,—even tothe 
Emperor Charles, as the following extract from 
a letter from the three Ambassadors to Spain 
vill show :— 

“Your Grace, he [the Emperor] seyd, vsyd very 
strange words, as apearith be ther lettirs, and re- 
fred hym to th’aduertisement gevyn to me Richard 
Sampson before. And sir, trewith it is that afftir the 
reeyving off his last lettirs owght of Englond, imme- 
dutely, the sam day, his Majestie sent M. Jhon Lalle- 
mand to me with the sayd lettirs, who schewid me iij. 
uticles, and the sam night he sent me the copie off 
jj.of them the which we send here enclosyd to your 
Gmce. The thyrd article he gave not in writting, 
but th’effect was, concerning th*°emperors aspyryng to 
the Monarchie, and the impechement off the sam to 
be made be the King’s Highnesse, with your Grace's 
alvysement and eyde, His Majestie seyd allso that 
your grace hath namyd him to be a lyar, observing no 
nanner off feith or promesse; my lady Margarete a 
rybawde ; Don Fernando his brodyr a childe, and so 
guervid ; the Duke off Burbona creature. And this 
reporte was browght be Monsr. de Bewreyne now 
callyd Monsr. de Rieux, at his last being in Englond. 
When he desyryd eyde off the King’s Highnesse 
for Monsr. de Burbon of ij.C. M. ducats ffor his 
entree in to Burgendie, afftir the presence off the 
Firence King in Italia, then he seyd that your 
Grace aunswerd that the King’s Highnesse had othir 
things to doo with his monee, than to spende it ffor 
the pleasor off such iiij. personages, expressing the 
forseyd words,” 

How characteristic of Wolsey’s reckless inso- 
lence towards all, save his master, is this! “‘ We 
answered his Majestie with as effectual wordes 
~ we colde devyse,” say the Ambassadors ; 


“His Maiestie seyd and this repetyd twyse, that 
bethe deads now folowing he schuld percey ve whethir 
thes reports ware spokyn vndyr such maner os we 
auryd or othirwyse. And morovyr he seyd that 
thes words must neds procede, owthir that yowr 
Grace thowght os yow seyd, the which he coude not 
well beleve, ffor so much that he had gevyn yow 
0 such cause, or wold be loth to doo; or els that 
J# Grace spekith such words to threate hym, be 
wch meanes to induce hym to your purpos, the which 
Snot the wey to lede hym; or els when your Grace 
Smovyd with colera, such words passith yow ina 
fume and hast, the which he most belevyd be othir tyms 
thathe hath known yow in lyke passions. And more- 
oyr he seyd that in case he thowght hymselff so 

worthy and fawtyve os your Grace reportith, 
wold be more angrye.” 


With this extract we must for the present 
conclude. 








Social Influences: or, Villiers. 3vols. Newby. 
Tuts is the book of the season—the book for 
Punch to quote, and Titmarsh to review with 
his “sad and civil” gravity—the new ‘Story 
without an End’ par excellence :—the incom- 
parable Bouquet of “flowers of style’! When 
Mr. Disraeli the Younger indulged his fancy 
in ‘ Alroy,’ he did not dream that ‘Social In- 
fluences’ were to out-do his lyrical prose. 
When Mr. Dickens’made a single sentence of 
the word ‘ sometimes,”’ and printed the crack 
of a postilion’s whip, he did not foresee—who 
could have foreseen?—how far the dramatic 
artifice was susceptible of employment when 
such a master-spirit as the author of ‘ Villiers’ 
should adopt it. We must entreat the reader 
to believe that the following are bond fide ex- 
tracts—taken, moreover, at random. Here is 
a personal description !— 

“ Emile cantered through devoir to Shetly. Both 
the Colonel and Miss Evrett were in, and severally 
courteous and cordial. In reverting, he had to cogi- 
tate whether the dormant enmity betwixt the fa- 
milies should interdict acquaintance ; some spring 
he could not then investigate opposed its forfeiture ; 
yet he shrank from its avowal. Balancing the pros 
and cons, as though of infinitesimal value, his tru¢i- 
nations (!) were signally disarranged by an antiquated 
woman (and cloak, which might have flourished at 
the flood) crouching in the dyke. Amidst her eyes’ 
lack-lustre, he could note the trace of recent, and 
the redness of long-protracted, fretting. Commisera- 
tion implicated, he queried her business in that try- 
ing location. It might have been the tone which 
attracted an upward glance —precipitately re- 
shrouded beneath the diluvian over-all, with an 
indistinct jabber in a tongue now felicitously apo- 
ery phal.” 

Here we have a meditation !!— 

“ We tread on graves: each foot of literal ground 
whereon we step has its own hidden history : how 
beautiful soever above, however consecrate, however 
thronged—beneath, it boasts the epitaph of some 
burst heart, some groan in fine wrung by starvation 
from the manliest, some pauper-joy tombed unde- 
servedly, the outpouring of the spiritual veins of 
some ensnared and sacrificed—or the last lash of 
oppression upon some proud but powerless—bastard 
of God (sure not an heir!) whose ghosts still haunt 
their wonted place of woe, invisible but to mortal 
eyes.” 

Here is a snatch of dialogue ! ! !— 

“You feel for me,’ he cried, doubly passion- 
ate—* There’s a tear! Must I trace it from that 
benevolence susceptible to the veriest stranger's 
hap? Or oh! (you speak not!) oh, Grace, will I 
deceive myself in joining it to a deeper but not less 
blissful? A word! a word! I’m unequal to sus- 
pense. Speak, I pray—I conjure you !—a word ! to 
bring every hope into being, or blast them and me 
together!’ The tear had not entirely trickled off ; her 
confusion was scarce inferior to his; that, perhaps, hin- 
dered from articulation: buthe, interpreting otherwise, 
prematurely concluded. * It’s enough’—with a proud 
secretion of agony—‘ enough! I should be content 
—thankful for even your sympathy, and teach my 
too-forward aspirings to stop there. But I fancied 
you meant not always so—let that extenuate this 
intrusion, and the lesson shall be respected hence- 
forth. Nay, speak not now? I would not distress 
you for formal declaration ; I’d spare what yourself 
should experience in having to inflict pain. And 
I'll molest you no more—my depression shall not 
impede your joys. I see you for the last! oh, Miss 
Evrett * he broke down totally; then rallying, 
‘the last! Farewell! May blessings, only, be 
about you! Farewell again! Farewell for ever!’ 
And releasing the hand he had frantically grasped— 
which, by the way, submitted itself with a nearly 
religious resignation—the door-button had part-ac- 
complished one of the most trying revolutions to 
which it had ever been subjected, ere her voice 
transfixed him. ‘ Mr. Villiers’! she again pronounced; 
and it did transfix, * * * ‘Mr. Villiers, let me 
entreat you to be calm. Should you retire unre- 
plied-to, it will be with the impression that I’ve 
trifled—-and yet how can I express myself? This, 





at least,’ said she, in exertion to smile it off, ‘is not 
fit council-room. You'll allow me opportunity of 
speaking ere you quit Shetly—and so, a kind good- 
night!’ And she approached him with extended hand 
and a look, where everything lovable beamed forth 
with such winningness, that, had Villiers been in 
any other mood, it’s not quite impossible (no! not 
quite!) to imagine what he might have done. But 
he connected it all with the contract: confounded be 
those contracts! ‘It needs not,’ he cried—his 
visuals nailed mournfully to the floor—‘ I exonerate 
you. Oh, it was my own insaneness! ‘T'o dream 
of gaining a heart whose deserts are beyond all which 
one, frail and erring as mine has been, could offer ! 
And yet, in other dreams, I have painted, to what 
firmness might that frailty be encouraged—what alti- 
tudes that erringness be steadied in! But, no more! 
My own blindness may have appropriated what it is 
your gentle nature to bestow on many. Farewell ! 
*twere profitless to retard me. Yet I'd hear your 
voice again—once ! and all’s over’ !” 

And the following is a tasting from the cata- 
strophe !!!!— 

“ Darkness was in the house—and in the heart— 
of Villiers. Darkness of the deepest. Within and 
without.—A tremendous presence—that of a pal- 
pable black Void—grew noiselessly into creation. 
It amplified the apartment. With still swell it 
stretched the walls before it. Enormous solitude of 
gloom heaved round the stirless, breathless brooder. 
Unpausingly it expanded: unlimitedly increased. 
It blended with—it spread into—space: and made 
the World. Within and without. Visible, tangible, 
material. Within and without. Uninterrupted, un- 
pent.—Within and without. Indestructible—Dark- 
ness. The swallower-up of Time :—durationless, then 
—dateless: omnipresent—infinite. And so he looked 
on it, dully wondering, inertly noticing, nascently con- 
scious: at darkness, unshaped and empty: at the 
deep, on whose face a Spirit moved. Light! Faint 
—like bare reflex of faintest scintilla—it struck 
upon a dense multitude of heads, severally indistin- 
guishable in their dimness. Fuller, but faint still, 
it focussed roundly on a Scene beyond. There, 
showed M : pining in gyves and dankness, 
even ere decided guilty, for the sole alleged crime 
of desiring his brother's restoration to that state of 
mutual freedom in which they came from their 
Creator's hand! The actor shifted. But the stage 
out-stood, with that innumerable dim group—which 
most resembled a Monster-Chorus to the Final 
Drama of a Sphere.” 

Gentlemen of the emphatic and convulsive 
school, what say you to your disciple? His 
book is among novels what Mr. Chadwick’s 
Oratorio is among poems. We need add no 
more. 





The People. By M. Michelet. Translated by 
C. Cocks, B.L. Longman & Co. 


We have had in England a very reasonable 
share of Sentimental Economics—setting forth 
fancies in opposition to facts, and balancing 
figures of speech against figures of arithmetic. 
Panaceas for all the evils of suffering huma- 
nity have been brought before us in every 
possible and impossible form: Owenism, Com- 
munism, Chartism, the revival of Church holi- 
days, the erection of maypoles, the extension of 
cricket-clubs, the abridgment of the hours of 
labour, the erection of new churches, the pulling 
down of the Establishment, its unlimited exten- 
sion so as to include most of the functions of 
the State,—these, and sundry other projects, 
have been so gravely urged, and so warmly ad- 
vocated, that we did not believe it possible that 
Sentimentalism could have in store a new sur- 
prise for science. M. Michelet has undeceived 
us; he gravely enunciates that the remedy for 
the evils of European society is simply that 
France should declare war against all the other 
continental states, for the purpose of establish- 
ing the true idea of “‘The People.” At such a 
proposition 
To laugh, were want of dignity and grace, 
But to be grave exceeds all powers of face. 
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Instead of attempting any serious refutation, — 
which would be a waste of time,—or turning the 
work into the ridicule of which it is too easily 
susceptible, we shall treat it as a psychological 
curiosity ; valuable as an illustration of a prin- 
ciple which we have often laboured to impress 
upon our readers—that half-truths are far more 
mischievous than downright falsehoods. Let us 
first notice the motive which the author assigns 
for his writing the work before us :— 

“ T speak, because nobody would speak in my stead. 
Not that there is not a crowd of men more capable 
of doing so, but all are soured, all hate. As for me, 
I still loved. Perhaps, also, I knew better the ante- 
cedents of France ; I lived in her grand eternal life, 
and not in her present condition. I was more alive 
in sympathies, more dead in interests ; I came to the 
questions with the disinterestedness of the dead. I 
was suffering, moreover, far more than any other from 
the deplorable divorce that some are endeavouring 
to produce among men, between different classes, I 
who combine them all within me. ‘The situation of 
France is so serious, that there was no room for hesi- 
tation. I do not exaggerate to myself the power of a 
book ; but the question is one of duty, by no means 
of ability. Well! I see France hourly declining, 
engulfed like an Atlantis. Whilst we were here 
quarrelling, this country is swallowed up. Who 
does not see, that from east to west, a shadow 
of death is pressing upon Europe, and that every 
day there is less sun; that Italy has perished, that 
Iceland has perished, that Poland has perished, 
and that Germany is bent on destruction? O 
Germany! Germany! If France were dying a 
natural death, if her hour had come, I should per- 
haps be resigned ; and, like a passenger on board a 
sinking ship, cover up my head, and commend my- 
self to God. But her situation is nothing like that ; 
and hence I am indignant; the idea of our ruin is 
absurd, ridiculous ; it proceeds only from ourselves. 
Who has a literature? Who still sways the mind of 
Europe? We, weak as we are. Who hasan army? 
We alone. England and Russia, two feeble bloated 
giants, impose an illusion on Europe. Great empires, 
weak people! Let France be united, for an instant; 
she is strong as the world.” 

France is not hourly declining ;—on the con- 
trary, she is making a steady progress in all 
the material elements of prosperity. Manufac- 
tures are extending, agriculture is improving, 
and comforts of which their ancestors never 
dreamed are brought within reach of her pea- 
santry. Cheap calicoes and linens have made 
a revolution in rural life, so far as cleanliness 
and comfort are concerned; and the legitimate 
influence of France in European politics is as 
great as ever it was. M. Michelet speaks of 
preparations in Cronstadt and Portsmouth 
menacing to France ;—they exist only in his 
imagination. ‘The boast that France alone has 
an army has been answered on the Sutlej. 

The ruin of France, according to M. Michelet, 
arises from the tyranny of capital; which 
threatens to interfere with that subdivision of 
land that in France has created a proprietary 
peasantry :— 

“Men of the past, who call yourselves men of 
faith, if you are so indeed, own that that was a faith 
which, in our own days, by the arms of this people, 


defended the liberty of the world against the world 
itself. Be not, I entreat you, for ever prating of 


chivalry. That was a chivalry, and the proudest 
chivalry ; viz. that of our peasant soldiers. It is 
said the Revolution has suppressed the nobility ; but 
it is just the reverse; it has made thirty-four millions 
of nobles. When an emigrant was boasting of the 
glory of his ancestors, a peasant, who had been suc- 
cessful in the field, replied, ‘I am an ancestor!’ 
This people is noble, by reason of those grand doings; 
Europe has remained plebeian. But we must take 
serious measures for defending this nobility ; it is in 
danger. The peasant, on becoming the serf of the 
usurer, would not only be miserable, but would lose 
heart. Think you that that man, a sad, restless, 
trembling debtor, afraid to meet his creditor, and 
skulking about, preserves much courage? How 


would it be with a race thus brought up, in awe of 
the Jews, and whose emotions are those of arrest, 
seizure, and ejectment ?” 

There is some truth in this declamatory ex- 
aggeration; but the truth is matter for rejoic- 
ing, not sorrowing. Peasants have borrowed 
money to apply capital to the cultivation of the 
soil; those who have succeeded are enriched ; 
those who have failed are impoverished. But if 
capital had not been so applied, the whole body 
would have been pauperized. What M. Michelet 
aims at, is keeping the peasant in such a state of 
depression as to render it indifferent whether 
he shall be a farmer or a soldier. Indeed, he 
asserts that the French peasants are soldiers; 
he regards them as the heroes of Marengo and 
Austerlitz, who have turned their swords into 
ploughshares. Had he taken the slightest 
trouble to make inquiry, he would have learnt 
that in France, as elsewhere, the man who has 
been accustomed to the life of a soldier is gene- 
rally fit for nothing else. It is, no doubt, true 
that circumstances have given a check to the 
excessive partition of land in France :—it is a 
necessary consequence of the increasing wealth 
of the country, which offers to small proprietors 
more lucrative occupations than tillage, and in- 
duces capitalists to invest their money in the 
purchase of land. M. Michelet deprecates both 
results. He would have 

Every rood of ground maintain its man ; 
and he would have the peasantry prevented from 
seeking employment in manufactures. He for- 
gets that land does not increase with popula- 
tion, and that the rood which maintained the 
man would not suffice for his sons and grand- 
sons. His picture of the factory system is an 
accumulation of imaginary horrors, surpassing 
the wildest visions of Eugéne Sue himself. Let 
us take his account of juvenile employment :— 

“ During the violence of the great contest between 
England and France, when the English manufac- 
turers went and told Mr. Pitt that the high wages 
of the workmen incapacitated them from paying the 
tax, he uttered a fearful sentence,—‘ Take the chil- 
dren!’ That saying weighs heavily, like a curse, 
upon England. Since that time, the race has 
dwindled; that people, formerly athletic, is ener- 
vated and enfeebled. What has become of that rosy 
hue and bloom which was so admirable in the Eng- 
lish youth? Withered and wasted. They believed 
Mr. Pitt and took the children. Let us profit by this 
lesson. The future is at stake ; the law ought here 
to be more provident than the father; the child 
ought to find, in default of his mother, a mother in 
his native country. She will open the school for him 
as an asylum, a port, a protection against the work- 
shop. The mental void, as we have said, the absence 
of every intellectual interest, is one of the principal 
causes of the debasement of the manufactory work- 
man. His is a work which requires neither strength 
nor skill, and never solicits thought! Nothing, no- 
thing, and for ever nothing! No moral force could 
withstand that! The school ought to give to the 
young mind which such an occupation will not ele- 
vate, some lofty, generous idea, that may return in 
those long blank days, and solace it in the wearisome- 
ness of mortal hours.” 

It is true that Mr. Pitt recommended the 
employment of the young as a means of in- 
creasing the national resources; it is false that 
he did so for the purpose of interfering with the 
wages of the adult. In Lancashire, the factory 
boys and girls, in growth, strength and bloom, 
are equal to the average of the rural population 
in many parts of England; and in Normandy, 
the young operatives are physically superior to 
the young peasants,—because they are well fed, 
while the latter are half starved. The intellec- 
tual comparison is still more favourable to the 
operative amongst ourselves ;—as the statistics 
of the sale of the Penny Magazine and Chambers’s 
Journal testify. But according to M. Michelet, 





the tradesman is even worse than the mill- 















































owner and manufacturer,—though he, too, - 
doomed to be a wrong-doer through the faul . 
his customers :— : ad 

“ The tradesman is the tyrant of the manuf 
He pays him back all the annoyance and veya. 
of the purchaser. Now, the purchaser, in Po 
sent state of society, is 4 man who wants to by f 
nothing ; a poor man, who would ape the rich, ry 
man whose wealth is of yesterday, and who is ver 
loth to take out of his pocket the cash that has been 
just put in. He requires two things,_a showy artic] 
and the lowest price ; the quality of the material : 
of secondary consideration. Who will give Girdhe 
of a good watch? Nobody. Even the rich wat ns. 
thing but a good watch cheap. The tradesman must 
either deceive those people or perish. All his life ig 
composed of two warfares: one of cheating and eyp. 
ning against this unreasonable purchaser, and the 
other of vexations and unreasonableness against the 
manufacturer. Fickle, uneasy, and finical, he pars 
him back, day by day, the most absurd caprices of 
his master, the public; drags him right and lef 
changes his tack every moment, prevents him from 
following up any idea, and renders great inventioy 
in several branches, almost impossible.” , 

Thus, all France is under a system of bond- 
age: the land-owner is serf to the money-lender, 
—the operative to the manufacturer,—the ma- 
nufacturer to the tradesman,—the tradesman to 
his customers,—and the customers to an inde. 
finite terror of a levelling revolution. The two 
great evils of society are the selfishness of the 
moneyed classes and the slavery of all the rest, 
For such ideal evils there must be an ideal re. 
medy; and M. Michelet finds it in the abstract 
notion of France :— 

“The poor love France, as being under an obliga. 
tion towards her, and having duties towards her, 
The rich love her as belonging to them, and being 
under obligations to them. The patriotism of the 
former is the sentiment of duty; that of the othe 
is a demand, the pretension to a right. The peasant, 
as we have said, has espoused France in legitimate 
marriage; she is his wife for ever; he is one with 
her. For the artisan, she is a handsome mistress; 
he has nothing, but he has France, her noble past 
existence, her glory. Free from local ideas, he 
adores grand unity. He must be very miserable, 
enslaved by hunger or by toil, when this sentiment 
fades within him— it is never extinct. The unhappy 
bondage of interest still augments if we ascend to 
the manufacturers and tradespeople. They feel 
themselves always in danger, and walk as if upona 
tight rope. Bankruptcy! to avoid a partial bauk- 
ruptcy, they would rather risk making a general one. 
They have made and unmade July. And yet, can 
we say, that in that great class of several millions of 
souls, the sacred fire is extinct, absolutely, and be 
yond all remedy? No, I would rather believe that 
the flame is within them in a latent state. Foreign 
competition, the Englishman, will prevent them from 
losing the spark.” 

When we ascend higher, we get among the 
glaciers of society ;—the ‘national flower” wil 
not grow on cold and lofty pinnacles. But this 
abstract France is, it seems, in a very deplor- 
able condition :— 

“ Behold poor France! sitting on the ground, like 
Job, among her friends, the nations, who come t 
comfort, interrogate, better her, if they can, and work 
out her salvation! ‘Where are thy vessels, thy 
machinery ?? says England: and Germany, ‘ Where 
are thy systems? Have you not at least, like Italy, 
works of art to show?’ Kind sisters, who come thus 
to comfort France, permit me to answer you: sheis 
ill, mind you, I see her head drooping—she will not 
speak. If we would heap up all the blood, the gold, 
the efforts of every kind, that each nation has ex- 
pended for disinterested matters, that were to be 
profitable only to the world, France would haves 
pyramid that would reach to heaven ; and yours, 0 
nations! all of you put together—oh! yours! the 
pile of your sacrifices would reach up to the knee of 
an infant!” F 

We should have been glad of some informé 
tion respecting the materials which compo* 
this pyramid of disinterested sacrifices made by 
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» Are we to search for them in Tahiti and 
— the plunder of Italy and the de- 
’ etion of Spain? But let us not be tempted 
e rimination ; especially when a note informs 
eas this pede: is, after all, an airy struc- 


ture, which is resolved into “the breath of 
’ ’ 


= not the commercial machinism of England, 

or the scholastic machinism of Germany, that gives 
ife to the world; but the breath of France, in what- 
ever state she may be, the latent heat of her Revo- 
lution that Europe ever bears within her.” ’ 

The moral of the whole matter is thus briefly 
stated :— ‘ 

“The day when France, remembering that she 
yas, and must be, the salvation of mankind, will 
place her children around her, and teach them 
France, as faith and as religion, she will find herself 
living, and firm as the globe.” ; 

We have quoted enough from this work to 
show that the writer is thoroughly in earnest. 
He is as sincere as Mohammed was when he 
proclaimed himself the prophet of Mecca. Nay, 
he has shown us the process of reasoning by 
which he has been led to his strange conclusions ; 
_for this abstract idea of France which has 
the charge of regenerating humanity, is imper- 
sonated in M. Michelet himself. He tells us so, 
inexpress terms; and in a brief autobiography 
aplains the process by which the idea was 
formed. Labour and privation shaded his early 
years;—intelligence and industry gained him a 
professorship. Life is known to him chiefly 
through the medium of books; and when he 
mixes in society, he finds only points of repul- 
sion in every circle. His fervid imaginings have 
not been received as the promptings of inspi- 
ration: he is an unrecognized prophet,—and 
therefore he is unhappy. He mistakes what is 
vithin for what is without; and, instead of ac- 
commodating Michelet to the world, attempts 
toadapt the world to Michelet. It is an old 
case of misanthropy. Fielding records the story 
of the patient in Bedlam, who said that he was 
confined in consequence of “a dispute.” Being 
asked what the dispute was, he replied, “I said 
the world was mad; the world said I was mad, 
—and it outvoted me.” 





4 Display of Heraldry. By William Newton. 
Pickering. The Manual of Heraldry. How. 


Turscience,asit is called, of Heraldry is, properly con- 
sidered, not a system of rules, but a digest of facts; and 
itmay be said, to the credit of the first of these works, 
that its author appears to be one of the few writers 
on the subject who have evidenced even a suspicion 
ofthis obvious truth. The excessive credulity, how- 
ever, with which he has accepted as facts the dreams 
ofhis favourite authorities, the writers of Elizabeth's 
age, detracts from the value of that position in its 
application to his book. In any future edition, we 
would strongly recommend him to discard all the 
trash of Gerard Leigh, and others of his time ; for 
example, the whole of Chapter 46, relating to Abate- 
nents of Arms,—mere conceits, born of that fanci- 
ful period, and in the decline of heraldry. Mere 
assumption, however boldly put forward, will not, in 
our day, satisfy the inquirer; nor will assertion, how- 
ter confident, be now taken upon trust. Speaking 
ofthe antiquity of Heraldry in this country, the 
author says :_ It has been asserted, by some autho- 
nties, that heraldry and the feudal system were first 
introduced into England by William the Conqueror; 


but this is evidently a mistaken notion,—as there exist 
tbundant proofs of heraldic devices having been em- 
ployed by our Saxon ancestors in this island from 
the period of their first landing.” Why, then, out 
of this abundance of proofs does he not give a few ? 

—only one—would have occasioned a stir 


mongst the antiquaries very little suspected, we 
thould say, by a writer who reckons the Siege of 
Troy amongst the events that have “ probably con- 
‘buted to the present system of heraldic bearings.” 
We believe that no such proof exists; and further, 
no proof can be offered of the use of armorial 





bearings in this country until long after the Con- 
quest. We have buildings, coins, illuminations,—and, 
above all, personal seals of the sovereigns and nobi- 
lity of the periods referred to; is it conceivable, then, 
that, if the usage of armorial devices had obtained, 
these obvious media for their presentment should fail 
to exhibit them? There is, however, no authenti- 
cated instance of their doing so. We say authenti- 
cated instance, because we are quite aware of some 
few that might be advanced as seeming to support a 
contrary argument. Such are certain illuminations, 
by the hand, or under the direction, of Matthew Paris, 
attributing arms to Offa and other chiefs; the 
Bayeux Tapestry; and the Tabula Eliensis. These 
examples may, however, be shortly dismissed. 
The fanciful and retrospective illuminations of 
Matthew Paris cannot be received as proof, in 
the entire absence of contemporary evidence. The 
Bayeux Tapestry,—even if we were disposed to 
admit it as the work of Queen Matilda and the 
ladies of her court, and not of uncertain date and 
the production of Italian artists, which its Etruscan 
character indicates, — presents, really, nothing of 
the nature of armorial insignia: and the famous 
Tabula is now universally given up as having been 
painted in the fourteenth century. This question, 


however, is not of sufficient general interest to be | 


allowed to occupy more of our space:—but Mr. 
Newton will assuredly find, on further inquiry, that 
a greater antiquity cannot be claimed for heraldry in 
England than the early part of the twelfth century. 


In France, it may have had a somewhat earlier exist- | 


ence ;—though the fleur de lys, the origin of which 
has been ascribed to a remote period, first appears 
on a shield on the seal of Louis the Seventh, who 
died in 1181. 

The chapter on Monograms and Civil Cognizances 
is interesting,—and refers to a branch of the sub- 
ject hitherto little investigated. It might be extended 
with advantage, and made to include the Rebus, Im- 
presse, and other cognate matters. Neither the 
monkish Rebus nor the Impresse can be, perhaps, 
regarded as armorial—though they have occasionally 
been so adapted. An example of an early date, in 
the arms ofthe town of Seville, as exquisitely poetical 
as it is ingenious, the reader will find on referring 
to our own columns [No. 677]. In the last 
chapter will be found some well-merited strictures 
on the modern perversions of heraldic art,—with the 
whole of which we entirely coincide. The examples 
are amusing; and we will give the reader one, as a 
taste of their quality. After describing the bran 
new coat of arms foisted upon Lord Exmouth in 
place of his hereditary bearing, it is said,—“ The 
crest assigned to this nobleman appears to be parti- 
cularly absurd ; it is thus described :—‘ In waves of 
the sea the stern of a wrecked ship, inscribed Dutton ; 
in the background a hill, on the top of which a tower, 


with a flag flying. Waves of the sea made to flow | 


on the top of a helmet is a most ingenious conceit, and 
which, if not displaced by their own gravity, seem 
well calculated to disturb the gravity of the beholder. 
The hill, also, in the background, which, of course, 
cannot be attached to the helmet, it may be pre- 
sumed is to be carried by an esquire at some distance 
behind the bearer.” 

On the whole, we can recommend the work tothe 
student of Heraldry as containing a good deal of 
information, conveyed, notwithstanding occasional 
looseness of language, in as agreeable a manner as the 
subject admits. It is illustrated by a great many 
wood-cuts (about 700 in number),—for the most 
part fairly designed. 

The second work mentioned at the head of this 
notice isan anonymous contribution, of an elementary 
character, to the prevailing demand for heraldic lore. 
It is a glossary of the terms used in the art, inter- 
spersed with a few reflections to which we have 
nothing particular to object. Errors there are,——as 
in all books of this kind; some too deeply rooted 
to be easily disturbed,—others sufficiently obvious to 
correct themselves. Of the latter class is the following ; 
which present an amusing congeries of mistakes :— 
“ The difference between crests and badges as heraldic 
ornaments is, that the former are always placed on a 
wreath ; in [sic] the latter they are attached to the 
helmet.” It is scarcely necessary to say that the 
crest is not always placed on a wreath, and that 
badges are not placed on helmets,—that is, badges 








are not crests. The author, however, is not, per- 
haps, originally answerable for such errors as may be 
found in his volume,—seeing that it has all the appear- 
ance of being copied literally from some other work. 
It is said, for example, in another place :—“* Crest— 
the ornament on the upper part of coats of arms, 
either with or without the helmet. By referring to 
the title-page of this work, the crests of Great Bri- 
tain will be found, with all the adornments of regal 
helmets.” As a diligent search for the above-named 
illustrations, with or without “all the adornments,” 
has been unsuccessful, the natural conclusion is, that 
the reference is to the title-page of some other work, 
—namely, the work from which the text has been 
taken; and that the present author has forgotten to 
alter it to his purpose. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

The Report of the Fifteenth Meeting of the British 
Association for the Advancement of Science,—held at 
Cambridge, in June 1845,—is just published. 

The War in India.—This is a republication of the 
Despatches of the Governor-General, the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, and Sir Harry Smith—relating to 
the Battles of Moodkee, Ferozeshah, Aliwal and 
Sobraon ; illustrated by a map of the country and 
seven plans of the positions of the army :—and forms 
a seasonable offering to that popular appetite which 
is not yet sated with the savour of these great recent 
triumphs. 

Glendearg Cottage: a Tale concerning Church 
Principles. By Miss Christmas. With a preface by 
the Rev. Henry Christmas.— W hat may, or may not, 
be “ Church principles” of belief, is hardly a question 
for the Atheneum to discuss. But we are not so 
restrained with regard to the temperofChurch author- 
ship, in which the licensed calling of names seems, 
unhappily, to be so constant a feature, that good men 
and true have no choiee but to protest, again and 
again, against such a melancholy abuse of language. 
“ Bad Theologians, and worse Christians,’’—* exposé 
of Dissent, under so hideous an aspect,’’—by such 
phrases as these does Miss Christmas attempt to 
substantiate the infallibility of her own religion of 
meekness, and brotherly love, and charity “ that 
thinketh no evil!” Really, the well-known criticism 
“ Go spin!” is the only one fit to be applied to such 
ignorant confidence and presumptuous self-compla- 
cency. There are people, however, who, presuming 
that the use of a certain phraseology implies a right 
to teach and due preparation of the teacher, swallow 
this bad literature, and think it food: and for the 
warning of such, we must express ourselves more 
explicitly than by a mere gentle recommendation of 
tambour-needle and tapestry-frame. 

Margaret Russell: An Autobiography.—This tale 
belongs to the most intensely coloured family of 
novels. Weare so deeply obliged, however, to its 
author for sparing us polemics, in a story professedly 
religious, and so conscious of the power displayed in 
many of the scenes, as to be able to overlook obvious 
disproportions betwixt the objects pourtrayed and the 
canvas on which they figure. The author of * Marga- 
ret Russell’ does not shrink from combinations calling 
for the boldest passion. The heroine, for instance, 
at an advanced period of her youth, after believing 
herself an orphan, discovers that her father is still 
alive—an infamous criminal, hiding from justice. She 
takes up her abode with him, in the hope of recalling 
him to better things—and, further, sets forth on a 
voyage with him to the New World. The ship is 
wrecked; the father perishes, and the daughter is 
saved to tell the tale. Let us not, however, lead the 
reader to fancy that Margaret Russell's autobiography 
is but made up of “ hair-breadth ’scapes.” She has 
other vicissitudes to record,—the trials of a deep and 
constant affection. Her happiness is, for years, blasted 
by the sacrifices and misconstructions to which her 
peculiar situation gives rise: but she narrates her 
sufferings with as much gentleness as power, and 
something, too, of that reserve which never forsakes 
a true woman, be she tormented ever so “ long and 
sorely.” We have no idea by whom this tale is 
written ;—but it is worth reading. 

The Priestess, an Anglo-Saxon Tale of the Early 
Days of Christianity in Britain, By the translator of 
‘Margaret, or the Gold Mine.—The mention of 
human sacrifices, horrible groves, lying priests, and 
infuriated priestesses—with a maiden, in the midst 
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who embraces Christianity, suffers trial and punish- 
ment in consequence, but is ultimately delivered and 
marries her deliverer,—will acquaint the reader that 
there is little novelty, and much tinsel, in ‘ The 
Priestess.’ The moral intended to be inculcated is 
set forth in the title. 

Sketches from Scripture History. By the late W. 
Scott, Esq.—These vague speculations were not 
designed for publication. They are the fancies 
of a mind disposed to mystical interpretation ; and 
probably deriving as much pleasure from this form 
of imaginative indulgence as other men do from 
its less pious efforts. But when they appear in 
print, they are subjected to an ordeal for which they 
were not intended:—the editors must, therefore, bear 
the blame, and not the author. We must say that 
these evinced neither taste nor discretion in present- 
ing such a collection of visionary comments to the 
public. 

A Descant upon Weather-Wisdom. By ——. We 
have in vain sought to divine what it is that the 
writer of this wisdom would beat; we are still unable 
to discern why he sat down to write at all. So far as 
we can guess at an intention, we rather suspect the 
author means to establish that neither Mr. Murphy nor 
Sir William Herschel can say with certainty whether 
it will rain or not to-morrow; and if this be his argu- 
ment, we believe it was made out without him. But 
we further think he desires to make it appear that 
rain is a phenomenon of rare occurrence in England ; 
and this position will need some additional proof— 
and more coherency. 

Life Insurance Offices, New and Speculative.—A 
pamphlet containing matter worth the attention of 
insurers, The insurance offices are too numerous; 
yet new ones are daily starting into existence. When 
the railways are disposed of, we hope they will excite 
a little of public attention. 

Euclid’s Elements (the First Three Books ).—This 
is to “ combine the study of Euclid with Algebra,” 
in the manner of Dickens's writer on Chinese Meta- 
physics, who read in the Encyclopedia under C and 
M, and “combined his information.” Three books 
of Euclid from Elrington, literally intersected with 
three chapters on algebra,—none of the algebra hav- 
ing anything to do with the adjacent Euclid! There 
are three pages of history of geometry, &c., by the 
editor; partly taken from Mr. Pott’s work, which we 
lately noticed—as appears by their common wrong- 
spelling of Oughtred’s name, &c. In this brief chro- 
nicle, Anaxagoras—of whose geometry, if he had any, 
nothing is known—occupies as much space as Euclid; 
and Archimedes and Apollonius are thus summarily 


disposed of :—‘‘Archimedes was cotemporary with | 


Apollonius.” There are two mistakes in the three 
words of Plato’s famous motto—the first word is 
spelt Oudies; and there is a comma between the 
second and third word. As to the matter, the first 
book of Euclid stares at the second over a hedge of 
unexplained negative quantities ; and says, “ Brother, 
brother, what is this which has got between us!” 
The editor’s algebra is of the fu n?y kind. 

Play{air’s Elements of Geometry. By Professor 
Kelland.—Quite another sort of thing. There is no 
need to say what Playfair’s Euclid is. Mr. Kelland 
has made a few unexceptionable additions, and 
added a few judicious notes. He has kept himself 
in the background ;—and if a play upon words were 
fair, we should say he had given Playfair “ fair play.” 

The Newspaper Press Directory. By C. Mitchell.— 
Churton’s English County Kalendar.— University and 
Ecclesiastical Almanack. By W. A. Warwick.—A 
Summary of Savings Banks. By J. Tidd Pratt.—Re- 
gister of English Patents granted in 1844-45. By A. 
Pritchard.—The Farmer's Ready Reckoner. By T. 
Skilling —Works which address themselves to a 
class must be judged by the class for whose use they 
have been designed.—The County Kalendar, how- 
It con- 


ever, will be found useful by most persons. 
tains a great deal of information, not readily to be 
met withelsewhere.— The Newspaper Press Directory, 


too, has good promise about it. It contains the 
title, price, politics, and general character of every 
newspaper in the kingdom; and the work has been 
compiled with care. It also professes to be a guide 
to advertisers,—and so far as the work itself is con- 
cerned, it might serve in that way: but there is a 
chapter expressly written on the subject, which could 
only mislead, 
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THE GRAVE IN THE CITY. 
Not there, not there! 
Not in that nook that ye deem so fair ;— 
Little reck I of the blue bright sky, 
And the stream that floweth so murmuringly, 
And the bending boughs, and the breezy air— 
Not there, good friends, not there ! 


In the City Churchyard, where the grass 
Groweth rank and black, and where never a ray 
Of that self-same sun doth find its way 

Through the heaped-up houses’ serried mass— 


| Where the only sounds are the voice of the throng, 


And the clatter of wheels as they rush along— 
Or the plash of the rain, or the wind’s hoarse cry, 
Or the busy tramp of the passer-by, 
Or the toll of the bell on the heavy air— 

Good friends, letit be there ! 


I am old, my friends,—I am very old— 
Fourscore and five,—and bitter cold 
Were that air on the hill-side far away ; 
Eighty full years, content I trow, 
Have I lived in the home where ye see me now, 
And trod those dark streets day by day, 
Till my soul doth love them ;—I love them all, 
Each battered pavement, and blackened wall, 
Each court andcorner. Good sooth! to me 
They are all comely and fair to see— 
They have old faces—each one doth tell 
A tale of its own, that doth like me well,— 
Sad or merry, as it may be, 
From the quaint old book of my history. 
And, friends, when this weary pain is past, 
Fain would I lay me to rest at last 
In their very midst :—full sure am I, 
How dark soever be earth and sky, 
I shall sleep softly—I shall know 
That the things I loved so here below 
Are about me still—so never care 
That my last home looketh all bleak and bare— 
Good friends, let it be there! 
T. WESTWooD, 





THE ARCILEOLOGICAL INSTITUTE AND THE 
ARCILEOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 

Tue Archeological Institute of Great Britain and 
Ireland, and the British Archeological Association, 
have printed and distributed their several accounts ; 
—the Institute for three quarters of a year, from the 
11th of March, 1845 (the day of separation), to the 
31st of December, 1845; and the Association for 
three years, from the first foundation of the two So- 
cieties, in 1843, to Wednesday, the 4th of March, 
1846, the day of its “ General Anniversary Meeting.” 
A man who wishes to convince us of the profitable 
nature of his business exhibits his receipts and ba- 
lances; and there is no better test of his doing well 
in the world than a good balance-sheet. The remark 
applies equally to the success of societies, Let us 





[June 1; 
test, then, the position of the rival ty 
rival they may be called. <erationn.7 

Let us first take the receipts. Mr. Pet 
receipts in ¢hree years amount to the sum of 83917, 
Mr. Way’s, in three quarters of a year (singe 1, 
separation, to December last), to 9231. 10s, “4 md 
considerable difference,” this; without takin ~ 
consideration the important circumstance thet 
Pettigrew’s account is said to embrace the whole gf 
the sums received on account of the Association from 
its first infancy, and when the two Societies were va 
—including the purse which Mr. Pettigrew bonated o 
possessing, with two hundred and odd pounds in itjat 
the time of the separation. Mr. Pettigrew indy} 
us with unlooked-for particulars. Hereare hisreceiga 
divided for his auditors, and approved and i 
by them :— 


To life subscriptions and donations .. 
Annual subscriptions oe 
Canterbury Congress tickets 
Winchester ditto .. ee ee 
Receipts on Journal .. ee 


These figures, though obscure, are at least pad 
The Association, it is manifest, isin a very sickly cond; 
tion. Compare the amount received for tickets at Win. 
chester with the amount received for tickets issuedat 
Canterbury ; 722. 9s. against 161/. 15s.—a difference 
of more than one-half. Suppose, now, that we divide 
the several receipts over 1843, 1844, 1845, and as fy 
into 1846 as the 4th of March. Then we ask, How 
many members who pay subscriptions does the Ass- 
ciation now consist of ?—for in these accounts ar 
included the sums received before the separation, We 
shall be curious to see what the next “ General Anni. 
versary Meeting” will produce. 
Now let us turn to the expenditure. Here isthat 
of the Institute :— 
By rent, &c. 
Advertising 
Furniture ee ee 69:19 6 
Printing .. ee oo 47 70 
: 


£4113 
583 9 


Stationery on ° ee oe ee 6 8 
Salary ee ee os ae - 75 0 
Postage, carriage of objects, exhibition, 
porterage, &e. ee ee ee ee 9 
Expenses of meeting at Winchester .. 9% 46 


“ £465 91 
The account of the expenditure of the Association 
is as follows :— 
By printing, publishing, editing and illus- 
trating Journals Nos. i, 2, and 3 
Miscellaneous printing, Reports, &c... 
Portfolios, boxes and stationery ee 
Rent of Theatre for pubiic meetings .. 
Advertisements oe oe ee 
Postage andenvelopes .. se - 
Expenses to further excavations, examina- 
tion of antiquities, &c. .. Ss én 
Expenses of Canterbury Congress 
Ditto Winchester ditto .. . 
Petty expenses, attendants, carriage of an- 
tiquities, ke... om ee ee 
£725 12 10} 
In the accounts of the Institute we find one re- 
markable omission. We looked with eager eyes for 
the amount of the bribe said to have been paid tothe 
Atheneum for its support of the Institute against Mr, 
Pettigrew and his e/igue. Under what head are we 
to look for it? There is no item for secret service 
money. Will any one of the Association tell us by 
whom it was paid—or when we received it? On 
this subject we will say a fev ‘vords—the fint 
and the last—to the miserable creatures who ver 
tured to hint such a suspicion; who, we believe, 
went the length of promulgating the slander in ano- 
nymous letters. When the Atheneum shall put out 
feelers for a bribe, they may be assured that the 
whole receipts of both societies together will not 
satisfy it, even as a question of common sense and 
policy—to leave principle out of the question. The 
Institute is rich enough for all honest and useful pur 
poses,—but a beggar when weighed in the balance 
against the honest independence of a journal far les 
successful than the Atheneum. $ 
Now for the balance. ‘I'he balance of the Assoc 
ation is 1132. 14s. 1}d.; of the Institute, 458/. 0s. ld. 
—a difference which reminds us, not unpleasantly, of 
the result of poor Chatterton’s comparative statement 
of expenditure and profit by the publication of a 
elegy on the death of old Alderman Beckford — 
“Am glad he is dead, by 3/. 13s. 6d.” Adopting 
Chatterton’s language, on this occasion, we may 5 
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with sincerity, “Glad there isa difference of 344. 
. the public may think of the future 

duet of the Institute, the public has thought 
cell it appears, that the Institute and the Asso- 
ciation ‘are yery different bodies, and deserving of 


yery different support. 





LIWELL’S ‘ LETTERS OF THE KINGS OF 
we. Bal ENGLAND,’ 


We have received from Mr. Halliwell a letter, in 
answer to Mr. Hudson Turner's strictures on his pub- 
lication under the above title;—in which letter the 
writer, selecting his points for reply, may be assuined 
toadmit the particular charges of editorial inaccuracy 
brought against his supposed labours. Mr. Halliwell 
has very properly addressed himself to the moral 
implications which Mr. Turner's criticism involves, as 
of far higher importance than any question of literary 
accomplishment ; and we, therefore, extract from the 
jetter the whole of his defensive matter, for publi- 
ation in cur columns, in the form in which he 


offers it :— 

AsIam not very gently accused of thanking Mr. Hardy 
for assistance never received, it may be as well to state that 
the assertion is unjust. I have, in point of fact, thanked 
noone for assistance; but have merely given a list of names, 
which was handed to me by the publisher, consisting of 
gentlemen who facilitated the progress of the work, rather 
by throwing no impediments in the way of collecting the 
materials, than by any other assistance. The Archbishop 
of Canterbury, for instance, was included in this list, because 
his Grace had very liberally allowed the publisher to send a 
transcriber to Lambeth Palace, for the purpose of copying 
letters for the work. No one could suppose I intended to 
thank the Archbishop of Canterbury for assistance. I can 
sarcely believe any keeper of a Record Office could fancy 
himself aggrieved merely because he is thanked for his 
dvility toa person engaged in collecting historical materials; 
and that Mr. Hardy was supposed to have extended his 
courtesy so far, is very apparent from the fact alluded to by 
your correspondent—that he received a copy of the work as 
amacknowledgment of it. Your correspondent is very in- 
dignant because I print letters from the Tower, never having 
visited that repository. Really, Mr. Editor, so long as a few 
pounds will procure the services of transcribers, I should 
consider I wasted my time in engaging myself in any such 
mechanical drudgery. Is every person who edits a collection 
of documents supposed to copy the originals by his own 
hand?—or, if not, is he bound to give the name of the 
transcriber, along with the reference to the place of reposi- 
tory? Such minutia might have been worthy of the anti- 
quaries of the last century ; but I should have thought your 
Journal was too much imbued with the progressing spirit of 
theage to pay serious attention to them. There is no merit 
intranscribing ; and an editor has as much right to employ 
4 copyist, as a solicitor to engage the services of an amanu- 
esis. In conclusion, allow me to say, that the collection 
of Letters of the Kings of England was never intended for 
atiquaries. The value of a book should, in some measure, 
beestimated by the manner in which its professed object is 
accomplished. That work was intended for the general 
reader. It was proposed to render it a readable and instruct- 
ive collection, not a supplement to the entirely unreadable 
vorks of the Record Commission. 


We cannot publish a piece of special pleading 
like this without accompanying it by the expres- 
son of our opinion, that it is not sufficient for its 
purpose, and cannot be serviceable to the reputation 
of Mr. Halliwell. On turning again to the Intro- 
duction, which contains the remarks here in question, 
vehave no more doubt now, after Mr. Halliwell's 
comment, than we had from the plain text itself, 
that the impression was intended to be conveyed 
of personal and peculiar facilities rendered in the 
quarters indicated, and announced in the book 
wadding to the value and authenticity of the col- 
ketion and the importance of the collector. In 
this view of the matter,—which we entertain with 
seat regret,the explanation now attempted to be 
given has too much the aspect of a subterfuge for 
our moral taste,and adds to the original offence, by 
denying it. Not confining ourselves to the mere 
mlention, quite evident in Mr. Hailiwell’s editorial 
icknowledgments,—we must observe that the very 
lier of those acknowledgments lends itself very 
willingly to the construction now sought to be put 
Yon it, It is not for such merely formal and 
general acquiescence as is at present admitted to 
form the whole amount of obligation, that editors, in 
wwch specialties as these, speak of having, “in the course 

their inquiries, been deeply indebted to the keepers 
owners of distinguished collections;”—ortake pains 
impress on the public that “had it not been for 
the general and continued kindness they had met 


vih in forming this collection they could not safely 
ve said so much in favour of these materials ;”"—or 
ek of their consciousness “ of having engaged 





unwearied exertion and peculiar advantages in their 
undertaking.” These are the ordinary expressions 
of men who have enjoyed exclusive facilities ;—and 
are imitated here, for the purpose of raising a similar 
presumption. With ourselves they had their natural 
effect; and, we will venture to conjecture, with every 
one else, save the parties who were suddenly surprised 
to find themselves the objects of gratuitous thank- 
fulness, There are few of Mr, Halliwell’s readers, 
we suspect, who will not be mystified to learn how 
little a service was so glowingly paid—how small the 
donation which was so thankfully received. Mr. 
Halliwell may depend upon it, he cannot thus play 
with language at his pleasure—explaining his positives 
into negatives, whenever the positives come to be 
questioned. 

But, apart from the logical and reasonable pre- 
sumptions of the case, we happen, now, to know enough 
of this book’s editorial history to throw discredit 
upon all the assertions connected with it, and give 
authority to the more disreputable reading. We 
believe that the “unwearied exertion’’ is quite as 
fanciful as are the “peculiar advantages” which Mr, 
Halliwell claims to have contributed to the work. 
In fact, we have reason to know that the Collection 
is not his at all, but Mr. Shoberl’s—as the latter 
asserted it to be when he forwarded a copy to Mr. 
Hardy—compiled as he could,—and bearing of Mr. 
Halliwell’s editorship only his name, lent to it fora 
consideration! If we are not mistaken, this is not 
the only piece of literary manufacture which is in the 
same predicament so far as Mr. Shoberl is concerned; 
—and, in at least one instance, we believe we could 
cite the editorial name hired to vouch for the con- 
tents. In the case before us, we know that other 
names were bid for, before Mr. Halliwell was applied 
to,—but the mercenary sponsorship was, of course, 
refused. This standing for literary “ false bail” does 
not suit the high-minded:—and Mr, Halliwell may 
rest assured that it is not by such means that he will 
take the place amongst honourable and distinguished 
antiquarians of which he is ambitious. Above all, 
situated as this gentleman. is, and exposed to painful 
—as it may, and we hope will, turn out, unjust— 
interpretations, he is most unwise to reinforce them 
by such presumptions as inevitably arise out of trans- 
actions like this, and the evasive logic that seeks to 
defend them. 





FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
Naples, May. 

Wandering lately over the island of Capri, in com- 
pany with two or three friends, we visited, amongst 
other curiosities, a large natural cavern, called by the 
natives “Il Grotto di Matrimania.” It lies on the 
S. E. side of this enchanting isle,—in view of the Gulf 
of Salerno and of the coast as far down as Peestum ; 
whilst close at hand are the islets now generally 
called “TIsole Sirene,“—set in a sea as blue as la- 
pis lazuli. The name and structure of this grotto 
struck me as peculiar,—and have been the reason of 
my sending you a brief notice of it. By the arche- 
ologists of Naples, the name is supposed to be a 
corruption of Mithras; and the cavern, it is con- 
tended, was dedicated to his worship. There can 
be no doubt that his rites were observed throughout 
the kingdom at an early age; having been introduced 
by the Greeks,—-when is unknown. Many remains 
of antiquity have been discovered, both at Rome and 
Naples, referring to his worship; and a basso-relievo, 
found in Capri, indicative of honours paid to him, is 
now in the Museo-Borbonico. That worship was 
paid to Mithras in a cavern,—at least, in Persia, and 
after the times of Zoroaster,—is also well known. I 
am not acquainted with any other arguments for the 
supposition that the Grotto of Matrimania was dedi- 
cated to the worship of Mithras, than those I have 
mentioned ;—the assumed similarity of the names— 
the certainty of this god having been known and 
worshipped in this isle—and the discovery of the 
basso-relievo above mentioned. The name Ma- 
trimania might, however, suggest another theory. 
Might not the cavern have been dedicated to Mania, 
the mother of the Lares—the worship of Mania 
having been known and practised from an early time 
in Italy? The idea, however, rests on so slight a 
basis that I pass it with a mere mention. The struc- 
ture (for though the cavern is a perfectly natural 
formation, it has a lining of brickwork, covered with 





strong mortar) is of gigantic proportions,—circular 
in its form as regards the upper extremity, with two 
rows of steps extending half round: whilst in front, 
whence alone light was admitted, it is open to the 
sea. The peculiarity, however, to which I wish to 
draw your attention is, that there is a border all 
round the upper part, of about two feet in depth 
from the ground, consisting of small bones imbedded 
in, and forming now a component part of, the hard 
mortar. So firm, indeed, is the whole substance, 
and so symmetrically are the bones placed, that it 
is easy to perceive they formed a part of the original 
plan. Whether they are placed there by the caprice 
or taste of the architect, or whether they had some 
symbolical meaning, I know not. At all events, as 
the peculiarity has not been noticed, so fur as I am 
aware, in any archzological notice of Capri, I thought 
it worthy of remark. Independently of the interest 
attaching to this and other architectural remains, 
this island abounds with so many other objects ot 
interest, and is so distinguished by its natural beauty, 
that the trouble of a visit would be well repaid. 
Indeed, it isa matter of surprise, that, whilst Castella- 
mare and Sorrento are continually crowded by fo- 
reigners, during the summer months, this, the most 
lovely part of the neighbourhood of Naples, is com- 
paratively unknown. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

It may be useful to some of our readers, who are 
also collectors, to know that the library of the late 
Mr. Upcott will be sold by Messrs. Evans, at their 
rooms in Bond-street, on Monday next, and the four 
following days. The collection of manuscripts and 
autograph letters, formed by the same gentleman, are 
to be sold on the 22nd inst., and the two following 
days; and the prints and pictures on the 25th. 

The second Féte of the Horticultural Society will 
take place, this day, at their gardens at Chiswick :— 
and we are able to state that the attractions of their 
own beauty, and of weather more than ordinarily 
propitious, will be reinforced by the presence of 
Ibrahim Pacha among the crowd of visitors by whom 
there is no doubt they will be thronged. 

During the last few weeks, several meetings have 
been held at the Mansion House connected with a 
proposed Testimonial to the memory of the late 
Mrs. Fry: and the feeling which seeks to do honour 
tothe dead is about to invest itself in that rational and 
appropriate form of commemoration which pursues, 
in her name, the object that formed the labour and 
the honour of her life.—and makes the triumph of 
her benevolent purposes the reward of the virtue that 
conceived them. It is proposed to found, by pub- 
lic subscription, in the name of the deceased, an 
institution for affording temporary refuge to female 
prisoners anxious to reform their lives, on discharge ; 
and whence, by the assistance of a committee of 
ladies, these unfortunate persons may be placed in 
asylums or penitentiaries, passed to their parishes, 
or restored to their friends, as the circumstances of 
each case may dictate—not left to the chances of 
crime which stand open-mouthed on all the pathways 
that issue from the gaol. The commemorations of 
brass and marble look cold and unmeaning—and 
even barbarous—beside a monument like this. 
This is truly to render the image of virtue, in a form 
which, while it perpetuates the memory of the dead, 
fructifies to the use of the living in the character at 
once of a benefit and an example. The Chevalier 
Bunsen informed the last meeting that he had received 
the commands of his sovereign to contribute to the 
testimonial ; and our own Queén and Prince Albert 
have announced themselves as patrons—the former 
subscribing fifty guineas and the latter 25/. 

It seems very probable that that illustrious patient, 
the new Palace at Westminster, after having been so 
long submitted ineffectually (to say nothing worse) 
to the nostrums of empirics, will return at length to 
the regular practitioner for the health of its lungs 
and circulation. Mr. Goldsworthy Gurney, appoint- 
ed to report on the theory of Dr. Reid, took, as is 
usual among differing doctors, the opportunity of 
recommending a pill of his own; and the Select 
Committee, to whom its virtues were submitted, have 
just declined it, in the terms of the following report : 
— That in the matter of Mr. Goldsworthy Gurney’s 
petition, referred to your Committee, it appears, 
after hearing Mr. Goldsworthy Gurney, that no evi- 
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dence of the application of his system to any public 
building has been adduced in its favour. That the 
Chief Commissioner of Woods and Works having 
appointed three gentlemen of eminent attainments 
to assist him in determining upon the matter of the 
ventilation of the New Palace, at Westminster, 
before whom any theoretical reasoning, which Mr. 
Gurney may be able to adduce, may be brought for- 
ward, and considered, it does not appear either 
necessary, in justice to Mr. Gurney, or expedient on 
other grounds, that any opinion founded upon such 
theoretical reasoning should be expressed upon it by 
your Committee.” 

Some of our antiquarian readers may be glad to 
be informed, that the delay which has occurred in 
the restoration of that metropolitan object of their 
interest, St. Jolin’s Gate—the birth-place of ‘ John- 
son’s Dictionary’ and the ‘ Gentleman’s Magazine’-— 
has had no other cause than some difficulty which 
has arisen in transferring the lease, through the death 
of one of the trustees. The preservation of the an- 
cient monument is secured ;—the owners having 
liberally consented to undertake the casing of the 
building with stone, taking off the present roof, and 
forming a lead flat as formerly, besides looking to its 
substantial reparation; while the re-decoration of the 
Gate, such as the embattlements, angular turrets, 
labels to the doors and windows, string-courses, and 
bands around, mullions, &c., is to be effected by the 
public. These works are now commenced : but the 
funds have not been forthcoming in a degree propor- 
tioned to the antiquarian zeal which was manifested 
when the old gate was threatened with destruction. 
In particular, the Committee complain that those 
numerous antiquarian societies, which have for their 
avowed and especial object the preservation of our 
antiquities, “ have not given one farthing towards the 
restoration.” 

The good example set by Mr. Charles Kemble in 
his Shaksperian Readings, has opened a new source 
of amusement to the more intellectual portion of the 
public. Elocutionists, more or less qualified, have 
undertaken similar experiments. Not being his- 
trionic professors, these gentlemen may give with 
advantage a less conventional reading than that 
adopted on the stage ; one, perhaps, more consonant 
with the spirit, if not with the letter, of dramatic 
interpretation. We had the pleasure of hearing, on 
Wednesday, at the Western Literary Institution, 
Mr. Read’s delivery of ‘Hamlet.’ His voice is 
flexible and various, but not deep or strong; he, 
however, gave a very good amateur recital of the 
best scenes in that wonderful tragedy. He showed, in 
particular, his good taste by including the King’s 
soliloquy after the performance of the mock-play,— 
where, the fratricide’s conscience being touched, he 
seeks to repent, but cannot. In the more impassioned 
passages, also, Mr. Read displayed considerable feel- 
ing. But this sort of public amusement is still in 
its infancy; and it must be studied more as an art 
before it can become deserving of general patronage. 

The funds of our richly-endowed Universities, large 
as they are commonly supposed to be, appear, never- 
theless, to be unequal to any extension of the ancient 
curriculum which proposes classical and mathema- 
tical knowledge as the “ be all and end all” of educa- 
tion—the sole and complete accomplishments of a 
modern English gentleman. A case has just arisen 
at Cambridge, exhibiting the difficulty with which a 
home is found for the sciences in those antique seats 
of what their members are agreed to call learning. 
An application by the Botanic Garden Syndicate 
has been made to the Senate of the University 
for pecuniary assistance; and, as the finances of 
the University are alleged not to be flourishing, 
it was proposed to raise the necessary sum by levying 
a small—nearly inappreciable—tax upon its mem- 
bers. This proposition has been rejected by a ma- 
jority of about three-fifths of those in the Senate 
who voted.—_We now find that, at an adjourned 
Meeting for the purpose of considering this subject 
of the New Botanic Garden, a resolution has been 
unanimously passed, appointing a deputation to wait 
upon the Vice-Chancellor, “for the purpose of ascer- 


taining whether he would be willing to propose a 
Grace to the Senate for appointing a Syndicate to 
consider in what manner funds may be raised, which 
will secure to the University a surplus annual income, 
sufficient to admit of the execution, from time to 


time, of works of general improvement connected with 
the usefulness and splendour of the University ;— 
including primarily the formation of the New Botanic 
Garden, as an object of immediate exigency.” 

The Board of Directors of the Booksellers’ Pro- 
vident Institution have just published their Report 
for the year 1845; which announces a_ progress 
beyond even the expectations of its promoters. The 
number of members now belonging to the Institution 
amounts to 463; upwards of 1,000/., have been added, 
during the past year, to the proposed Permanent 
Fund of 20,000/.—the amount already invested 
towards that object exceeding the sum of 15,0002. 
The building of the Retreat for the aged and infirm 
is proceeding with—liberal donations having been 
given in its aid; and there is every reason to expect 
that the first portion of the edifice will be shortly 
completed. 

The Annual Meeting of the members of the Lon- 
don Library took place, some days since, at their 
|new mansion in St. James’s-square,—the Earl of 
Clarendon in the chair. It appeared, from the report, 
that this institution is fast progressing in public 
favour. The plan (which includes the lending of the 
best books in every language at the homes of the 
subscribers, and some of these the most rare editions 
of standard works and books of the highest price, for 
the small annual subscription of 2/. with an entrance 
fee of 6/.), has obtained such success, that, indepen- 
dently of the presents made by His Royal Highness 
Prince Albert and others, there have been expended 
upwards of 7,500/. in the purchase of books. The 
library already contains upwards of 10,000 volumes. 

Among the public works in Ireland about to be 
immediately commenced, for the purpose of furnish- 
ing labour to the poor, we observe that preparations 
are making for the erection of the new college in Gal- 
way, on the site selected, and approved by the Board 
of Works. The design is described as being that 
of a splendid edifice—of the architectural style of 
Henry the Eighth’s time—well adapted to the acci- 
dental resources of the locality, which abounds in 
limestone of the very best quality. 

In Paris, the Exhibition of the Academy of In- 
dustry is to open, on Monday next, at the Orangery 
of the Tuileries.—At Metz, the Archzological Con- 
gress met on the Ist inst.; when M. de Caumont was 
elected President, and the Abbé Lepetit, Secretary- 
General.—And, amongst French gossip, we may 
mention that the Minister of Public Instruction has 
sent M. Alexandre, one of the Inspectors-General of 
the University, to Greece, to examine into the best 
means for facilitating the study of Modern Greek in 
the royal colleges of France. It is intended, too, to 
found an establishment at Athens; to which a certain 
number of pupils of the normal schools are to be 
sent, with a view to the same acquisition. 

We regret to learn, that letters from the island 
of Bourbon destroy the hope which had been enter- 
tained, as we informed our readers, of the safety of 
M. Maizan, a young naval officer, who, at the close of 
the year 1844, undertook an exploring expedition 
into Central Africa,—giving the certain particulars of 
his melancholy fate. That gallant gentleman left 
Zanzibar, in April 1845, furnished with a firman 
of Sultan Said for the principal chiefs,_-who, how- 
ever, are, practically, very independent of his autho- 
rity. Having learnt that a chief named Pazzy mani- 
fested hostile intentions towards him, M. Maizan 
remained some time on the coast; but, after having 

collected information as to the country through which 
| he had to pass, he ventured to proceed,—makinga con- 
siderable circuit, to avoid the territory of his savage 
| enemy. A march of twenty days brought him to the 
| village of Daguélamohor—three days’ journey only 

from the coast in a direct line; and here he waited 
| for his baggage, which he had confided to an Arab 
| servant. This servant would appear to have been in 
| communication with Pazzy,—and informed him of the 
road which his master had taken ; for the chief, with 
some men of his tribe, came suddenly upon the latter 
at Daguélamohor, at the end of July, and surrounded 
the hut in which he had taken up hisabode. Having 
dragged him out, and tied him to a palisade, they cut 
his throat and the articulations of his limbs, in the pre- 
sence of another servant, who has since been redeemed 
from Pazzy by the Sultan,—and has furnished these 
details to the French consul at Zanzibar. The last 
letter received by the consul from M, Maizan is dated 
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from this village of Daguélamohor; and must han 
been despatched but a few minutes before that . 
fortunate young gentleman met his death._We ad 
mention, in this paragraph, that tidings from la 
Plata announce the death of M. Aimé Bonpland, thy 
celebrated naturalist, and fellow-traveller of Baro 
Humboldt—so long held prisoner by Dr, Francia j 
Paraguay,—as having taken place in Corrientes, 
where, since his release, the philosopher has resided, 

We find it stated, in a French scientific paper that 
Siberia contains gold in such abundance, that its dis. 
covery is likely to produce a financial revolution jg 
Europe similar to that which took place on the dis 
covery of Peru. In the period of the last fourteen 
years, the produce of the gold mines in that country 
is said to have doubled. Eleven thousand Persons 
are daily employed in washing the mineral; and three 
times the number could be so occupied if the 
hands could be found. Nothing but this want of 
labourers, adds our authority, prevents the Markets 
of Europe from being filled with the gold of this rich 
deposit. 

The writer in the Journal des Débats, who assigned 
the Assessed Taxes to the City of London for reveny 
has found out his mistake, by the light of our Paris 
correspondent’s comment, or through some othe 
benevolent agency. He parts, then, with his fact, 
as untenable ; but, as if unwilling to be wholly dis 
lodged from the field of the fanciful, consoles himself 
with a speculation in its stead. The taxes on car. 
riages, dogs, horses, &c., he says, correcting himself, are 
not a property of the City of London,—but collected 
throughout the whole of England, in the name and for 
the use of the State. They are called Assessed Tazes; 
probably because they are distributed—assessed_ 
at periods more or less irregular, according to the 
changes occurring in the circumstances of the fami- 
lies paying them.—If the writer merely meant, by 
this, that a man’s circumstances ordinarily determine 
whether or not he shall keep a horse, the tax bei 
absolutely on the animal, he would have got ata 
tolerably obvious truth by a devious path of expres 
sion ;—but his derivation would be lost by the way, 

ROYAL ACADEMY OF ARTS, TRAFALGAR SQUARE, 
The EXHIBITION of the ROYAL ACADEMY is NOW OPEN, 


—Admission, (from Eight o’clock till Seven) 1s.; Catalogue, ls. 
HENRY HOWARD, B.A,, Sec, 


BRITISH INSTITUTION, PALL MALL. 

The Gallery, with a SELECTION of PORTRAITS of EMINES? 
PERSONS, will be OPENED on MONDAY NEXT, the 1th inst, 
from Ten till Six.—Admission, 1s. ; Catalogue, 1s. 

WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. 


THE NEW SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER COLOURS, 
The TWELFTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN « 
their GALLERY, FIFTY-THREE, PALL MALL.—Admission, i; 
Catalogue, 6d. JAMES FAHEY, Se. 
DIORAMA, REGENT’S PARK.—REDUCED PRICE of ab 
MITTANCE.—Now OPEN, with a highly interesting exhibition 
representing the CASTLE and TOWN of HEIDELBERG (formers 
the residence of the Electors Palatine of the Rhine) under the varios 
aspects of Winter and Summer, Mid-day and Evening; and th 
exterior view of the CATHEDRAL of NOTRE DAME at Pati 
as seen at Sunset and by Moonlight, and which has been so ws 
versally admired. Both pictures are painted by the late Chevalier 
Renoux. Open from 10 till 6. Admittance to view both Pictures 
—Saloon, ls.; Stalls, 2s. as heretofore. 
ROYAL POLYTECH 
ting LECT 
PHY of DIVING, at Half-pas’ i 
Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays. Prof. 
J NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, 
daily. $ y 


SI 
PATENT LO 
Inclined Planes. FARRE 
the ATMOSPHERIC RAI 
MACHINE, all inaction. DISSOL 
tinguished Men in the GOVERNMENT and ARMY of LAHORE, 
magnified by the OPAQU CROSCOPE. The OXY-HYDRO- 
GEN MICROSCOPE, e tion of Living Objects 
&c. &c.—Admission, 1s. . 


UTION.—Dr. RYAN'S ne 
MISTRY and PHILOS0- 





BATTLE OF SOBRAON. 

JUST OPENED, at the PANORAMA ROYAL, LEICESTEE 
SQUARE, a VIEW of the great BATTLE of SOBRAON, and Victor 
over the Sikhs, comprising the entry of the Bri to tht 
tions, the total defeat and rout of the enemy, and their flight 
the Sutlej. The VIEWS of CONSTANTINOPLE and AT 
which are universally acknowledged by the eS be com 
triumphs in the panoramic art, are also NOW PEN. 








SOCIETIES 


Arcnxotoctcat InstrruTe.—June 5.—The Pre 
sident in the chair.—The names of ten new Sub 
scribing Members were announced. — The subject 
appointed for discussion being, * Personal Ornametis 
of all Periods,’ there was an extensive collection 
early and medizval objects, showing the various dec 
rations worn by successive races. 

Mr. Birch described the personal ornaments of the 
great races of antiquity: considering them in a regula 
order, according to the part of the person to wit 
they were attached, the nature of their material, thet 
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aa tterns and designs represented on them, 
1 mbolical msn Commencing with the 
earliest of the great races of antiquity, we have,— 
The Assyrian. The male and female attire nearly 
identical. Fillets and diadems, ear-rings, penan- 
ular armlets and bracelets, signet-rings. Few monu- 
nents of this people remain, and none of their per- 
gnal ornaments, except the so-called Babylonian 
cylinders, which served as signet-rings and, per- 
“og, as amulets. From the bas-relief at Khors- 
shad (Nineveh), we learn that their ear-rings 
were of a peculiar crucial form. Floral ornament 
gems to have prevailed in their bracelets ; and the 
eeral style of decoration corresponds with the 
inown taste of this race for luxury and splendour. 
_Persian. Male attire: Penannular torques ; brace- 
lets penannular and spiral, and cylinders derived 
fom the Assyrian. From the testimony of the 
ancients, we must suppose gold to have been their 
chief material. The torcs usually terminate in the 
head of a lion, the great symbol of the Arian 
rligion. In the composition and treatment we 
may trace the influence of Greek Art. — Egyp- 
tian, The ornaments of the males were fillets for the 
head, broad collars of beaded work or long gold 
chains for the neck for official personages, pectoral 
plates analogous to the Jewish Urim and Thum- 
nim, armlets, bracelets, finger-rings, and anclets 
of various materials. The females wore ear-rings, 
qlinders, necklaces, armlets, bracelets, and anclets, 
and a profusion of finger-rings. The materials 
of these ornaments were gold, electrum, silver 
but rarely, precious stones, cornelian, jasper, lapis 
luli, feldspar, ivory, shells, resinous substances, 
eds and other vegetable products, glass and vitreous 
pastes, porcelain in great abundance. The super- 
gitious use of objects of personal ornament, as 
amulets, contributed to the frequent representation 
of figures of divinities in Egyptian decoration, 
particularly in necklaces and ear-rings. With these 
vere combined vegetable forms taken from the 
productions of their soil. The composition and 
treatment are strictly analogous to the great monu- 
ments of painting and sculpture of the country, the 
designs having the same hardness and monotony of 
lines, Greater magnificence of decoration, the result 
offinerand more precious materials, marks the epoch 
ofthe eighteenth dynasty,—-when the wealth of Egypt 
vas increased by foreign conquest. Again, from the 
dynasty of the Psammetici to the time of the Ro- 
mans, we trace the gradual influence of an exotic (the 
Greek) element in the ornament, from the intercourse 
vith that people. — Greek. Male attire: crowns, a 
brooch (porpe) to fasten the rings, but only as signets. 
Female attire: fillets and crowns of flowers and 
leaves, and metallic bands for the head, the sphendone 
ud opistho-sphendone, armlets, bracelets, anclets, 
brooches. Materials for wreaths, natural leaves and 
fowers, the precious metalsand stones, bronze, vitreous 
pastes inlaid in glass or metal, ivory. Greek orna- 
nental design is distinguished above that of all other 
people—not only by the preference of animal and 
vegetable forms, but the variety of invention and the 
elicacy of the execution. A natural good taste must 
have early led them to form ornaments of the most 
beautiful productions in nature ; and this great mastery 
mArt enabled them subsequently to imitate these 
simple objects in more enduring materials. In the 
election and study of natural types they were further 
direted by the peculiar character of their popular 
nythology,—which, assigning to each divinity some 
wrtion of visible creation, declared some plant or 
nimal to be the symbol of his worship and the 
dject of his peculiar care. In the survey of nature, 
teGreek artist probably always recognized, or sought 
fn, some mythological meaning in the type which he 
tected for the sake of its beauty. The combinations 
Greek ornament must, therefore, be so viewed in 
‘anexion with the study of Greek mythography. 
can. Very much the same class of personal 
‘mament as the Greek, with the following differences: 
male figures occasionally wear belts of beads, neck- 
and very generally a circular metallic plate on 

the breast, called the bulla; the form of which seems 
have suggested the compositions of concentric lines, 
Pevalent in Etruscan ornament. This people are 
Mtticularly distinguished for the abundance of their 
ornaments, and the exquisite imitation of 

in this metal, The forms of leaves are imi- 








tated by toreutic work, and their texture by filagree, 
and by fine globules soldered on the gold, so as to 
produce a frosted or powdered surface. In their re- 
presentations ofanimal nature, certain peculiarities of 
type and treatment, such as the recurved wings, seem 
borrowed from Oriental Art ; but the general motive 
and character of the design resembles that ofthe Greeks, 
with more display of mechanical dexterity and less of 
Art.—Roman. The personal ornaments of this people 
were derived partly from their neighbours, the Etrus- 
cans,—from whom they borrowed the bulla ; partly, 
at a subsequent period, from the Greeks,—especially 
so far as regards objects of female decoration; and, 
partly, from the barbarous nations of the east of 
Celtic Europe whom they conquered. The Roman 
women wore very much the same ornaments as the 
Greeks and Etruscans. In the male attire we have 
the fibula; the torques derived from the Celts, and 
employed as a military decoration ; the armlet, 
bracelet, and rings worn on the fingers; the crescent 
ornament for the shoes worn by senators, the wreath, 
and, in the Byzantine times, the jewelled diadem. 
The materials were the same as among the Greeks. 
Towards the close of the Empire, metals, inlayed 
with vitreous pastes, were much used. Of the 
earlier Roman ornaments of the time of the Repub- 
lic, little can be affirmed with certainty. In the 
Augustan age, decorative art partook of the general 
influence of the Greek schools of design; but in such 
personal ornaments as were the product of the 
Roman artist, we miss the graceful composition, 
truth of imitation, and refinement of mythological 
allusion, which distinguish the works of the former 
race. This remark particularly applies to the fibule 
and other objects worn by the Roman soldiery, and 
commonly found in sites of military occupation in 
Europe. In these specimens we trace the gradual de- 
cadence of pagan Art, down to the Byzantine period. 
—Celtic Races. The ornaments, probably, of both 
sexes were the tore, necklaces of beads, penannular 
armlets, bracelets, metallic girdles fashioned like the 
tore, fibule, shoe-buckles. Material—gold, iron, 
bronze, beads of amber and glass, ivory, the tusks 
of the walrus, jasper and other stones, pearls, shells, 
porcelain. The penannular, or open ring, is the 
prevalent type of such ornaments as circle the body 
—this form probably served in place ofa clasp.—Mr. 
Birch then enumerated the forms of the torques, 
more fully described in his paper in the Archzologi- 
cal Journal. He proceeded to remark, that the or- 
namentsexecuted in metal seemed to be the imitations 
of such simpler materials as had been originally 
worn, such as ropes, strings of berries, beads, &c. 
The decorations are of the rudest character, consist- 
ing of circular, waved, vandyked, and hatched lines. 
No imitations of animal or vegetable forms occur; 
indeed, the incapacity of the Celts for any higher 
kind of Art, is shown by their rude imitations of the 
types of Greek coins. 

After this survey of the history of personal orna- 
ment among the races of antiquity, Mr. Birch offered a 
few remarks on the causes which have influenced the 
general character of Ornamental Design, as distinct 
from Art on the one hand and mere Manufacture 
on the other. He observed that the earliest orna- 
ments of every race were doubtless some natural 
production,—flowers, leaves, berries, amber, ivory, 
shells, minerals. Afterwards, as skill in metallurgy 
and other arts increased, these substances were imi- 
tated in some more convenient material. The types 
of the original objects, thus becoming perfectly fami- 
liar to the race, would exert a considerable influence 
on the character of their ornamental design for many 
generations. Again, the primary substances thus 
employed were replaced, in the progress of wealth, 
commercial intercourse and mechanical skill, by more 
esteemed or abundant materials. From the influ- 
ence of habit, the class of ornament proper in one 
material was retained improperly in another,—though 
sometimes with very felicitous effect. Thus, the 
ornaments of the earliest Greek and other fictile 
vases seem imitations of the basket-work of an 
earlier generation; the glass necklace of the Celts 
was copied in the metallic torques. This process of 
irregular adaptation is probably always going on in 
the Art of arace,—like irregular formations and self 
adjustments of their language. In that subsequent 
period of the history of a race when Architecture, 
Sculpture and Painting are distinctly and fully deve. 


loped, these arts have exercised a great influence over 
the contemporary ornamental design. Asthe principles 
of design became more clearly understood, the love 
of imitation common to man led to the introduction 
of the forms of nature in ornamental design. This 
was not, as in the first efforts of the savage, the mere 
reproduction, in a new material, of animal and vege- 
table substances, but the artistic representation and 
adaptation of animal and vegetable life. The process 
seems to have been as follows:—in the fashioning of 
any object intended for use, the dictates of a common 
necessity have given birth to much the same type in 
the productions of races the farthest apart in date 
and situation; but, after the fulfilment of the primary 
want, there arises the desire to adapt, in the struc- 
ture of the object, analogous forms from vegetable or 
animal life, and to incorporate the work of nature 
and of man into one design. The Greek race appears 
to have possessed extraordinary natural capacity for 
carrying out this love of imitation. An intuitive tact 
led them to discern in Nature, and borrow in Art, 
the forms best suited for the required design. A 
never-failing sense of beauty shaped these selections 
into harmonious composition, and their practical 
genius kept always in view the prescribed material 
and the prescribed form,—the conditions subject to 
which work was to be executed. The principles 
of artistic imitation having been acquired by the 
artisan in the school of the great sculptor or painter, 
his general principles of composition would be further 
regulated by the same masters; that is to say, if the 
compositions of the great artist of a particular race 
and period were contained within a certain range of 
lines, with more or less of flow, intricacy or simplicity, 
the same characteristics may be distinctly recognized 
in the ornaments produced by the artisan of the same 
raceand period. In some cases, we see the mouldings 
and decorations of Architecture directly borrowed, as 
in the Meander and other patterns of the Greek robe. 
—The character of ornamental design would be 
further influenced—1. By the desire to imitate the 
exotic fashions and patterns introduced by commerce 
from other countries. 2. By the associations of re- 
ligion: certain forms, because originally symbolical, 
were adopted in the fashion of articles of household 
and daily life, and retained long after the meaning of 
the symbol had been forgotten. It has been the great 
difficulty of the archeologist to discern when the 
symbol was first employed as such in ornament, and 
when it became purely conventional. Mr. Birch, 
then, observed that many articles worn as amulets 
were regarded with veneration, and employed for 
superstitious purposes as well as for bascr uses in 
ordinary life:—but the history of such objects be- 
longed rather to an essay on the religion of a race, 
than to an inquiry like the present. 

Mr. Hawkins, Mr. Shaw, and other gentlemen 
took part in a discussion which followed Mr. Birch’s 
observations. 

Among the remarkable objects on the table, may 
be noticed the very large Etruscan fibula and neck- 
lace of gold in the collection of Mr. Blayds,—and the 
ponderous gold armlets and silver fibule from the 
Museum of the Royal Irish Academy, in Dublin, 
which were brought over expressly for this exhibition 
by the Rev. Dr. Todd; who delivered a short dis- 
course in illustration of these and similar ornaments, 
—There were, also, numerous gold and silver orna- 
ments of medieval date, from the collections of Vis- 
count Strangford and the Rey. Walter Sneyd.—Mr. 
Bonomi contributed a selection from his collection 
of Egyptian antiquities. 

MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK, 
Horticultural Society.—C hiswick Fete. 
Statistical Society, 8. 
Linnean Society, 8. 
Civil Engineers, 8. 
Geological Society, half-past 8. 


Society of Arts, 8. 
Royal Society, half-past 8. 











FINE ARTS 


ROYAL ACADEMY, 

Tr is curious that the Catalogue registers as the 
‘Octagon Room’ a dark cage, in which the Hanging 
Committee is annually pleased to immure some 
meritorious performances. The name thus given 
reminds us of negro grandiloquence. In the same 
*Octagon Room’ will be found a work by Mr, 
O'Neil,“ By the waters of Babylon, there we sate 
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down, yea, we wept when we remembered Zion.” 
The most important characteristic of this perform- 
ance is its reality. ‘The personages of the scene are 
such as every man has beheld, and may behold every 
day. The women, but for the intellectuality of their 
countenances, would hardly be good-looking. The 
action is subdued,—and yet the meaning is not to be 
mistaken. These two groups—where grief is too 
moderate for personal affliction, and too natural for 
the affectation of sorrow,—are obviously moved by 
one common distress, that appeals to the sentiments 
and not to the affections. Despite this unheroic 
treatment, the forms are not meagre : and the colour, 
though without glow, is far from abstemious. The 
arrangement of the groups discloses that preference 
for the pyramidal which marks all the works of 
this painter ;—a preference that is justified by 
the variety of which it admits; and the distinct- 
ness which it tends to insure. This picture is one 
of the last that should have been consigned to an 
obscure position in any gallery occupied for public 
purposes and a public trust. 

In the Miniature Room, is a drawing by Mr. Cope 
(1042),—a design for the same subject as that treated 
in his cartoon exhibited last year in Westminster 
Hall. The treatment is grander and worthier of the 
theme than the former one. The actors seem to be 
engaged, not in some ccurt pageant, but in a great 
national solemnity, fraught with instruction to the 
present, and pregnant with bright example for the 
future. None seems to think of himself:—and thus is 
represented a unity of feeling, to which beauty of 
form, richness of costume, and solemnity of aspect 
lend the fitting interpretation. We certainly should 
not have desired to see a compartment in the House 
of Lords filled with the former design: but this we 
think is worthy to take its place among the national 
monuments, as a tribute to the memory of the hero 
whom it celebrates and a proof of the genius of a 
modern artist. We doubt not that Mr. Copc is able 
to paint in fresco the design which he has so hap- 
pily conceived,—and trust that his wishes will be 
gratified herein. The object of the Commission, in 
recommending that it should be exhibited was, that 
public opinion on its merits should be ascertained :— 
we cannot but think that it may be concluded to be 
most favourable to them. 

The most striking portrait, because so eminently 
characteristic, is 883, Lord Brougham, by Mr. A. 
E. Chalon, R.A. We have never seen a more suc- 
cessful attempt at representing the face of this ex- 
traordinary man :—the restlessness, the sleeplessness, 
the aggressiveness, and the conscience of power, are 
all depicted, without derogation from that pecu- 
liarity of eye which makes the original appear at 
once the most inquisitive and the most apathetic of 
men. 

Mr. Richmond has five portraits,—all of gentlemen, 
—at which we have looked with the greatest pleasure. 
The costume is happily chosen,—the attitudes are 
easy,—the painting is perfect,—and the persons repre- 
sent beings full of honest sympathies, and wholly free 
from that unhappy self-contemplation which makes 
most water-colour likenesses such uninteresting affairs. 
The best description we can give of them is also the 
best recommendation :—they ure, in every respect, the 
opposites of Mr. Chalon’s portraits of ladies’ dresses. 

The most extraordinary performances in the Mini- 
ature Room are those of Mr. Thorburn; who has given 
to them the richness, the force, and the reality of oil 
painting. If he be inferior to Sir W. Ross in impart- 
ing to his figures that air of fashion which is con- 
sidered the prime excellence of the method, he can 
infuse into them a tenderness, passion, and natural 
grace, more true to the originals——No. 868, The 
Duchess of Buccleuch, Lady Victoria Scott, Lady 
Georgina Balfour, and Lord Charles Scott,—and, still 
more, 913, The Duchess of Montrose, the Lady 
Ernest Bruce, and the late Marquis Graham,—are pic- 
tures to which one could turn from the ‘ Mother and 
Child’ of Mr. Leslie, without undergoing any revul- 
sion of feeling, or being conscious of anything but 
another form of telling a similar story with like purity 
and copiousness of feeling. The male portraits, 
too,—833, Lord William Graham, in the Armour of 
his Ancestor the Marquis of Montrose,—and 949, 
Lord William Thynne,—are equally forcible and sug- 
gestive. We cannot congratulate Sir W. Newton 
on his portrait of Lord Denman; who, we affirm, 





never would, could, or did look like an old. beau, 


—dressy, and proud of his calves. 
PICTURE SALE, 

The Salimarshe Collection.—Our last week’s num- 
ber announced this great event in the annals of Auc- 
tioneership as even then taking place,—and, among 
similar multifarious births of ever-fruitful Time, as 
the one grand object of public concern, like a royal 
accouchement. Messrs. Christie & Manson were 
the men-midwives, and brought the hoary head of 
Father Chronos to bed with the tap of their not very 
Vulcanian hammer ; for the venerable pericranium 
is cracked to their hands by the multitude of its 
parturitions, and litters forth its progeny at far less 
notice than Jupiter's skull required to produce a 
Goddess of Wisdom. But allegories are, we confess, 
almost as malapropos here as on the banks of the 
Nile ; facts and figures are our proper affair, though 
a few brief critical opinions will, perhaps, not be 
thought irrelevant. Mr. Higginson, of Saltmarshe, 
Herefordshire, some years since became what we 
may complimentarily call a rapacious accumulator 
of pictures, clutching every masterpiece within his 
reach,—the dreaded antagonist of other picture-glut- 
tons in the market; his purse a fisherman’s frawl, 
which netted its lustrous objects rather by the shoal 
than the dozen. Many amongst them were, of 
course, “no great catch,” still there were many good 
after their kind, and certain of them were dainties 
quite Epicurean. These, it is clear, must have re- 
placed several thousand objects as lustrous as them- 
selves that garnished the trawl before them: but we 
have neither ground nor right to conjecture the spe- 
cific cause why a Collection so lately formed has been 
so soon dispersed. Rumour, from her numberless 
tongues, must needs tell numberless falsehoods,—for 
truth being one simple thing, one tongue would suf- 
fice to tell it: we shall, therefore, exercise a whole- 
some discretion, and suppress the polyglott version 
of what might prove apocryphal. What admits of 
no dispute is, that this Collection would have done 
any citizen’s taste much credit; that five of the pic- 
tures alone brought upwards of 10,000/.; and that 
the pictorial stock altogether brought about 44,000 
guineas. 

“Citizen taste,” however, did preside over the 
formation of the Saltmarshe Collection,—let its 
quondam proprietor be as exclusive a ruralist as the 
god Pan himself in matter-of-fact. There was not 
a single first-class work among 231 articles which 
constituted the assortment—nearly half a plum 
had not purchased a single grand poetic or ideal pro- 
duction! Threeorfour pretended to this character ;— 
but where is the Sir Balaam’s little suburban box 
without its Italian masterpiece hanging “ opposite 
the fire-place,” and its indubitable Michael Angelo 
“next my daughter’s view of Margate Pier”? Price 
is to us small test of merit, none of super-eminence. 
An ‘Adoration of the Shepherds’ obtained 2,875 
guineas ; it has a vast deal, we grant, to recommend 
it—Murillo’s name—for Juliet’s head was out of the 
window, indeed, when she asked “ What’s in a name ?” 
If the fair, young, ill-starred metaphysician could 
rise now from her grave and ask us what’s in Mu- 
rillo’s name appended to said picture, we should 
answer—about ‘wo thousand pounds! The surplus 
were its full intrinsic value, because of the vulgar 
Gitano spirit that degrades a most elevated subject, 
and thus countervails the qualities of colour and 
execution otherwise tolerable enough. A Rubens, 
also, the ‘ Holy Family with St. Elizabeth and St. 
John,’ brought 2,360 guineas. Yet, despite our ad- 
miration for this Anak of Decorative Art, we cannot 
allow his present work to be anything prodigious, 
unless a prodigious failure. Verily much of it seems 
by a feebler hand,—his own would have exhibited 
more power even had it been palsied. But 
the Child has his etherial touch and splendour 
all over it, giving a sun-born, cherubin look to its 
earth-bred chubbiness. The little St. John stands 
like a little Bacchus half stupified after last night’s 
bout ; the Virgin has that play of fugitive chiaro- 
scuro on her features which wasa fine fanciful caprice in 
Rubens, laborious imitationand mannerism in Wilkie’s 
later performances; all the rest—“ leather and pru- 
nello”! Perhaps a § Martyrdom of St. Catherine,’ 
by Guercino, approached nearer a first-class work 
than any of its companions, albeit very low priced, 





— salle eliza =, 
300 guineas: its theme noble and pathetic; its egy, 
xecutioner and th 


position simple (but the stalwart e 
meek, helpless victim) ; its draughtsmanship 
colour agreeable. This last merit, unusual “a 
master, becomes here rather a fault from its br 

and tastiness, so inappropriate to the scene 
however suited to the Saint's prettiness, which he 
careful toilet has most painstakingly improved, ai 
which diminishes the solemn effect of her sacs 
Nevertheless, it isa good picture,and was boughtby My 
Farrer, the dealer, as were the two mentioned p 
by Mr. Theobald and by the Marquis of Hertford , 
Amongst other historical or scriptural spec; 
second Murillo, the * Magdalen,’—a libel on 
painter and penitent; a Sasso-Ferrato, the Hg) 
Family,’—frigid and hard, corresponsive to thy 
artist’s name; a Rembrandt, * Adoration of the 
herds,’'—unfinished, sketch-like attempt; a Gyj 
the ‘ Rape of Europa,’ where an ox carries Off a lay 
better able to carry off him,—a buxom don 
whom Prince Hal would have called “ my sweet 
beef,” but whose coarseness a barrel of Mustan| 
could not make us digest ;—these four obtained 2) 
157, 105, and 550 guineas. Also another presume 
Guido, ‘St. Jerome,’ 260 guineas, bought by Lon 
Northwick,—we suppose to sell again, as it cy 
hardly deceive such an experienced hand, A 
nuine Vandyck, the ‘ Virgin, Child, and a Sain: 
—this saint we shall rather entitle the Donor, 
some one of the D’Aremberg connexion, pourtrayed, 
like the Duchess and her Son, under a spiritul 
character. Were it a secular portrait-piece, the 
brilliant colouring and beautiful modelling wou 
raise it into poetic rank: want of all sacred feelj 
makes its present appellation preposterous, or eva 
profane. Vandyck should have recollected the Vj, 
gin Mary was no duchess, yet thus has he 
sented her: and gives the Child’s act of benediction 
a gamesome puerility, very “true to nature,” by 
very false to the appropriate idea of an infant Chrit 
Sold for 410 guineas. An Albano, ‘ Christ appex- 
ing to Mary Magdalen,’ shows still better how u- 
dignified elegance becomes when used to set off the 
awful agents and events of Scripture. Joseph, wih 
half his cloak, scared by Potiphar’s wife, could a 
have exhibited limbs more attractive to that lickerid 
dame, nor could she have spread her arms, and mu- 
mured out, Volo te tangere, after a more captivating 
fashion. To depict yet superior personages in this 
over-refined style is impious. Some convent ¢ 
warm-blooded Sisters perhaps gave 380 guineas fe 
so congenial an altar-piece. ‘St. John,’ by Carb 
Dolce, of feeble draughtmanship and expression 
platitude we should guess by Carlo Dolce-far-nieni, 
—obtained the same price. ‘ Joseph's Dream, by 
Victoor, a respectable Rembrandtish performane, 
125 guineas. ‘St. Peter and St. John, who hal 
the Lame Beggar at the Beautiful Gate,’ an 
‘Theseus who discovers the sword of Egeus,’ ascribe, 
to N. Poussin, are copies; 190 and 180 guiness 
The ‘ Adoration of the Magi,’ said by Baldassam 
Peruzzi, seems much too flat and timid to be on 
ginal; it were well worth 510 guineas, if really 
so rare a master, 

Claude's classic style connects history-painting 
with landscape, and bestows upon the latter a ce 
tain grandeur which even the grandest natural sen 
must, so far forth, fall short of. ‘ Eneas visitig 
Helenus,’ is not a favourable sample, if a sampled 
all, but makes high pretensions, and obtained a hig 
price—1,200 guineas. An ‘ Italian Landscape, ¥ 
think, better deserved 1,400; though the hard blue 
distance and stiff foreground vegetation diminishel 
its claims. Among various Cuyps, none had such 
Cuyp-like air as Van Stry’s most successful imit 
tion, sold for a song—64 guineas. The celebraisl 
‘Morning Scene,’ in Cuyp’s earlier uncharacteritt 
manner, brought 1,150 guineas: our notice, st 
years since, of Mr. J. Knight's pictures may bet 
ferred to. ‘The Departure for the Chase,’ also a 
earlier specimen, and of very immature powers, 52) 
guineas. A small ‘Italian Landscape,’ by Wilws 
comes near the ideal of Claude ;—casting back 
mind into classic associations, and sequestering ! 
amidst the time-hallowed scenes of antiquity, 1% 
nized most from their quiet sun-bright 
that breathes an Elysian aspect of remoteness a 
departedness over them. But our English Ciaul 
too often disenchants us with slammed executi#, 
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seh rect isi to mere tangible 
which recalls us from our visions 
ochres and renee. bhi specimen brought 200 





pe, by Constable, betrays 
[opal the modern love of substantial illusion, 
_ illusion you can touch and scrape off the canvas : 
ach paintwork as the limner gives us here is but 
coloured rough-cast, and if it be fine Art, then so is 
playhouse scenery : 360 guineas. We must fasci- 
calate a number of other landscapes not requiring 
distinct analysis: a ‘ Cascade of Tivoli,’ by Joseph 
Vernet, 210 guineas ; ‘ Le Matin,’ ‘Le Milieu du 
Jour’* Le Retour des Champs,’ and a ‘Landscape’ 
by Omeganck, 195, 120, 180, and 130 guineas; * View 
near Scheveling,’ by Scholel, 103 guineas; ‘ Rocky 
pe,’ by (no) Murillo, 150 guineas ; * Land- 
gape and Cattle,’ by Pynaker, 150 guineas ; ‘ View 
over the Campagna di Roma,’ by (no) Gaspar 
Pussin, 310 guineas. ‘A Woody Landscape,’ by 
J, more in his usual black-green and silver- 
style than the * Waterfall :’ which last is a 
light-brown river-scene, that gives its warm 
tone to the flood, and makes its exhalations rise into 
filiginous clouds, 250 and 450 guineas. A very un- 
common Berghem, too, but not of very uncommon 
excellence,—the ‘Stubborn Ass,’ an Italian scene 
{not very uncommon either, on this side the Alps)—its 
tone yellow-green, without any Berghemish deep-blue 
gots inlaying itlike bits of lapis-lazuli, 565 guineas, 
‘Landscape and Figures,’ by Wynants and Vandervelde, 
once agem, before it had lost its original brightness, 106 
i ‘A Small Tower Landscape,’ by Wynants, 
which lacks none of its primitive lustre, and has some 
of its edge-lines even a little too sharp, 240 guineas. 
‘Ia Broderie,’ a landscape with hawking figures, 
ty Wynants and Lingelbach, a large and good spe- 
cmen, 400 guineas. ‘Le Cheval Blanc, by Van 
den Berghen, an agreeable, well-painted picture, 135 
guineas. A ‘ Village Inn,’ by Isaac Ostade, the rich 
town glow renders it one of his master-pieces in this 
mannered way; Mr. Nieuenhuys bought it for 1010 
guineas, A * Winter Scene,’ by ditto, obtained 360. 
The‘ Winter Scene,’ by Van der Neer, an admirable 
and most singular representation of this subject, far 
exceeding its namesake, obtained but 220 guineas. 
Another Van der Neer, a‘ Moonlight Scene,’ full of 
original poetic character; the fine, sombre perspective 
carried under the trees with protracted mysteriousness, 
till it seems to lead into the regions of the luminary 
herself, went at rubbish price, 75 guineas. We shall 
be told, “it is not a true thing”—not a genuine 
Vander Neer. Yes, that quite explains the matter 
—merit has nothing to say to it! An immense 
‘Bird's-eye View,’ by P. de Koningh and Lingelbach, 
very good after its prosaic kind, 1000 guineas: you 
think the painter must have taken it from a balloon, 
yet to us it seems only a land-surveyor’s beau-ideal 
oflandscape. ‘Harlaem Wood, by Hobbema,a large, 
teh, and massive composition, the foliage dense as 
ifit would defy a double sun, the cottage like a na- 
tural growth of the ligneous soil, lopped and shaped 
into rude tectonic form, so much of a piece does it 
look with what surrounds it; the workmanship solid 
tomatch :—_nevertheless the invention commonplace 
enough, nothing of that noble ruin, Sir Robert Peel’s 
Hobbema, about it; well deserved 700 guineas, though 
hardly a niche in our National Collection, until there 
be more room for other second-class pictures. A 
large sweet-toned Both, defective through defect of 
idefect (friend Polonius would say), i. e. feeblish 
through want of the painter's broken, or rather 
rnkled, lights, whereby he was accustomed to gain 
ueeand spirit: 320 guineas. Perhaps we are fan- 
tful ; let the infallibles decide. 
After landscapes, waterscapes: the word is a good 
(as Teutonic as its companion), and much 
wanted: how can we call ‘Shipping on the River 
Maes’ a “marine”? This transparent, Cuyp-like 
vork brought but a Storck-like price—101 guineas. 
View on the Dutch Coast,’ by Van der Capella; 
theap, also, at 176 guineas. Three Backhuysens,— 
Harlaem Lake,’ a ‘Coast Scene,’ and a ‘Scene on 
the Y, Amsterdam,’ 145, 165, and 190 guineas: all 
tard and vapid. A very different triad of Vander- 
sea-pieces, the little ‘Calm,’ the ‘Storm,’ and 
thelarge ‘Calm,’ 271, 350, and 1,680 guineas. Pearls 
avery pure water would be found in the British 
Channel, were the lucid miniature first quoted a faith- 
w Teemblance of its original—'tis a melted pearl 
tif! Vandervelde’s soul must have transmigrated 





from a halcyon, the “ bird of calm” that broods upon 
the peaceful wave, not from the petrel that loves the 
tempest; for Storms seem out of his element, as the 
above one evinces. The large Calm might well be 
interpreted the great ; it was a long time Lord Lich- 
field’s most precious chattel, and is now the Marquis 
of Hettford’s prize: our former tribute to its merits, 
when sold some few years since, makes a second ana- 
lysis needless. 

Pictures of domestic life, mostly Dutch, made a 
considerable part of the late Saltmarshe Collection. 
Some are very valuable—that is, high-priced: none 
struck us as super-excellent. * La Grande Kermesse,’ 
by Teniers, a Dutch painter, though Belgian born, 
comes nearest the superlative character ; it wants mel- 
lownessalone to render ita master-piece; 1,200 guineas 
(Nieuenhuys). The ‘Card-players,’ by ditéo, engraved 
under the title of ‘Le Chapeau Rouge,’ the Cata- 
logue says ; how many so entitled have we seen ?— 
many were better; 360 guineas. The ‘ Armourer,’ 
by ditto, contained a pile of polished steel by a 
harder hand ; the figures by David’s own, admirable; 
105 guineas. Three performances by Adrian Ostade 
and the restorers—an ‘ Intérieur Rustique,’ a‘ Ca- 
baret Interior,’ and a ‘Gazette-Reader’; 140, 370, 
and 53 guineas. A fourth, the ‘Cabaret,’ engraved, 
be-praised, and high-priced, seems a failure by Adrian, 
finished by a different, and an indifferent, workman : 
still, 950 guineas given for it, is strong evidence the 
public think otherwise. Of three pieces by Karel du 
Jardin, the smallest and cheapest appeared to us the 
best: it has been designated ‘The Diamond,’ and 
presents an Italian View with exquisite prettiness ; 
290 guineas. ‘Cattle fording a River,’ 400 guineas; 
further, dtheneum saith not. * The Farrier,’ 1,350 
guineas,—which, peradventure, is criticism enough. 
We must add, however, from ourselves, that, except 
a brilliant bit of blue sky, we saw little to vindicate 
such a price: the smooth remuinder we thought flat, 
hard, and spiritless. But it undeniably possesses the 
grand recommendation to picture-mongers—sound 
condition ; one of those practical merits they can best 
appreciate. In King Cambyses’ vein—*O eyes, no 
eyes,” &c.—let us lift up our voice :— 

O merits, no merits, the critics say none transcend ye! 

O critics, no critics, the heavens some better taste lend ye! 

Mr. Theobald, we believe a retired hosier, bought 
this Du Jardin; if for his own box, a liberal contri- 
bution to its furnishment. Four Jan Steens: a 
* Kermesse’ large, grey-toned, and disagreeable in 
effect ; full of broad humour and Hogarthian satire; 
200 guineas. ‘ Interior of an Estaminet,* small, grey- 
blue, and still more disagreeable in effect, without 
the humour and Hogarthianism to compensate, 110 
guineas, ‘ Village Kermesse,’ a coarse brown daub, 
if by Jan at all, assuredly when drunk; 130 guineas. 
*Les Ciufs Cassés,’ small but good; the laughing 
boor’s features dislocated with theirdrollness ofexpres- 
sion beyond apparent re-adjustment, but as well placed 
wherever they fix as they were before,—his covert 
allusion to the woman’s real /apsus—her embarrassed 
look, and her husband's long-brewed anger, now 
about to froth over,—make this a choice specimen 
of Jan’s inventive genius, which perhaps a draught 
from his Helicon fount, the beer-barrel, heightened : 
execution beneath its conception; 170 guineas. An 
* Interior,’ a venerable spinner, seated between her 
wheel and the one window that admits sun enough 
for age to bask in, by Maes; much admired, its con- 
dition very sound ; 710 guineas (Farrer.) Another 
quiet nook by Metzu, where a Woman manipulates 
fish while she regards her little Cat, perched on a 
brass skillet beside her, whose eye, half closed yet 
wistful, expresses the soporific vigilance she well 
understands would rouse itself into a felon spring at 
the delicious edibles, were her back once turned. 
Beautifully composed and painted; 480 guineas. 
‘The Flute-player,’ by Dow ; rather we guess by Van 
Staveren, who selected a less agreeable palette of 
colours, and wrought them up to a more polished 
surface; 405 guineas. A so-called De Hooghe, 230 
guineas. A William Mieris, the ‘ Green-grocer’s 
Stall,’ 145 guineas. Three works by Wouvermans ; 
the ‘Sacking of a Village,’ the ‘ Departure for the 
Chase’ (best), and the * Stag-Hunt, 460, 290, and 
200 guineas, A Paul Potter, ‘Three Cows in a 
Meadow,’ brought 930 guineas, with no good claim 
thereto but what its almond sky gave it: the treat- 
ment elsewhere timid; the scene and subject of 





much interest to graziersalone. A second and prob- 
lematical Potter, * Cavaliers at an Inn Door,’ patched, 
vamped and repainted, 150 guineas. An excellent 
Lingelbach, the * Hay-Cart,’ better than many a 
Wouvermans, 205 guineas. We can but enumerate 
here with their prices, which may represent opinions, 
two Vander-Heydens, the * House in the Wood,’ and 
a ‘ View of the Dam at Amsterdam,’ 140 and 295 
guineas; a Canaletti, ‘ View of St. Mark's,’ 220 
guineas; and a huge poultry-piece by Londikoeter, 
119 guineas. 

The Saltmarshe Collection contained only one 
remarkable portrait, ‘ Catrina Hoogh,’ by Rembrandt; 
of his earlier style if not time, careful yet bold, 
untricky yet effective, full of natural expression and 
individual character ; 760 guineas, A paleand fecble 
portrait by Greuze of his Niece, we trust has gone to 
France,and that French pride in their compatriot will 
never let it quit that kingdom again; 200 guineas. 
A ‘Psyche,’ by ditto, does both him and his country 
more credit : although preposterous as a personifica- 
tion of the Soul, it isa charming little piece of Parisian 
fleshliness, who has neither languished after Venus’s 
luscious fruits nor Cupid’s substantial favours in vain; 
1000 guineas! Two Vanderwerfs, ‘ Venus lecturing 
Love,’ and the ‘ Virgin Praying,’ are odd companions; 
170 and 121 guineas. Two Flower-pieces by Van Os 
and Van Huysum, from the Penrice and the Bour- 
sault collections, brought a like sum, 170 guineas. 

We have omitted to mention ‘The Duet,’ by 
Gonzalez, a clever, dark-coloured thing, 160 guineas; 
‘Mercury and Argus,’ by Adrian Vandervelde, from 
the Berri Collection, far less precious than his smaller 
specimens, 470 guineas; and the ‘Caledonian Boar,’ 
engraved by Bolswert, perhaps after this so-called 
Rubens landscape, 360 guineas. Likewise an indiffer- 
ent and doubtful Brauwer, the ‘ Flemish Estaminet,’ 
121 guineas. 





WATER COLOUR SOCIETY. 

Tue interest attached to the present Exhibition 
of the Royal Academy has so demanded the available 
space, that our pages, without any intentional slight, 
have not yet done full justice to other institutions, 
whose collections, this year, equal (but do not sur- 
pass) their average merit. Among the latter is the 
Society above named. We return, therefore, with 
pleasure, to the notice. A few additional paintings 
demand observation,—and one or two a word or so 
of further criticism. 

Mr. George Fripp’s numerous contributions, 
wherever they meet the eye, bring with them a due 
and grateful sense of the beauties of Nature. There 
are about them fresh silvery greens that we see in 
no other of the contributors; and he possesses the 
power of making the spectator forget that he is 
looking at a picture,—so truthful is the similitude of 
those broad features of nature which he transcribes 
upon his canvas. His scenes On the Coast near Lul- 
worth (3),—On the Thames, Temple, near Marlow (30), 
—A Somersetshire Cottage (68), with its ivy-clustered 
chimney, quiet homestead, and embowering trees,— 
will well repay attention. But the chief attractions 
of his brush are shown in Saltwood Church,—quietly 
encircled by its ring of elms; and Saltwood Castle, 
—where the broken ground that leads down to the 
brook, the brook itself, and the group of cattle, look 
more like the impress of a Daguerre process than 
like the studied results of a painter’s observations, 
—so perfectly given are the accidents of the broken 
ground, the ruffle and flow of the water, and other 
adjuncts. His means of working are powerful, from 
their very simplicity. His use of body-colour is 
very sparing; and thus he obtains the full brillianey 
of the paper and transparent colour: and, in the 
full reliance upon his own pleasure in the quietest 
scenes of landscape, the reflex that he produces does 
not disgust the spectator by any of those tawdry 
efforts to improve nature which are the bane of 80 
many, even clever, men. 

Of Mr. Alfred Fripp, albeit he comes forward 
creditably, our praise must be qualified. Of his 
power of seizing character, and investing simple 
objects with interest, examples may be seen in The 
Trish Mother (304), and The Rustic Piper (312). 
They*remind us of some earlier productions of a 
similar kind by Poole.—It is in Mr. A. Fripp’s Irish 
Courtship (58), and Irish Reapers meeting their 
Friends after Harvesting in England (180), that he 
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appears to less advantage, although with more am- 
bition.—In the Courtship, the piquancy of the sub- 
ject, and the amusing grouping of the lovers, please 
at first view; but the art is not seductive enough to 
win a willing examination afterwards. The colours 
are harsh and glaring ; there is neither distance nor 
obscurity to lead the eye pleasantly away from 
the obtrusive points: and the subject, as em- 
bodied in the exquisite lines of Moore, demanded 
a more elevated treatment,—not in the material, 
but in the manner.—In the Reapers, parties of the 
hard toil-ingrained gatherers of the English harvest 
are returning, at intervals, along the rugged road 
that leads to their native villages; and are met by 
groups, who either recognize them as their long- 
looked-for friends, or gaze at their gambols with 
amusement while waiting for the coming-up of the 
others. This was a favourable opportunity for the 
developement of different ages and expressions; and 
in some of these respects, as well as in the general 
conception of his subject, the artist has made a suc- 
cessful hit. There are the hearty welcome, the merry 
joke, the boisterous rollicking glee. But there is 
too much of antic gesture; and there is undoubtedly 
a coarseness of thought and of detail that detracts 
much from the other merits of the picture. The 
composition, moreover, wants a more evident union ; 
and the figures are not the most careful in their 
drawing :—though there are parts (such as the taller 
girl who looks on) indicative of correctness of eye 
and hand, and of a pleasing sense of beauty. We 
shall look forward with good hope to the future 
works of this contributor. 

Mr. J. W. Wright, neat, careful, and occasionally 
most choice in his selection of character, is one of 
those artists, nevertheless, who invite criticism against 
the bad use they make of the application of a title. 
Who, for instance, would have guessed that the 
young lady in No. 81, backed though she be by dark 
wainscot and images of saints, is the representative 
of Meditation, if the painter had not vouched for it ? 
If he intended to illustrate ‘ Meditation,’ and painted 
thereto, paucity of idea must be his characteristic ; 
if, on the contrary, this be only an instance of after- 
naming, it is an injudicious estimate of the average 
perspicuity of the public criticism. We dwell upon 
this point because it is applicable in more quarters 
than one. In other respects,—in the pretty features 
and in the agreeable effect of the colour and execu- 
tion,—Mr. Wright has not failed to make a plea- 
sant impression.—His Our Saviour caressing Little 
Children (97), we cannot commend. The subject is 
so hackneyed that, unless supported by the highest 
ideality and grandest style, it becomes a stumbling- 
block to the painter. The memory immediately 
recurs to impressions treasured from the same scene 
as given by the masters of Art.—In some of his 
smaller contributions, however, Mr. Wright’s pencil 
has produced some charming results. 

Mr. Bentley’s scenes from sea and river attract, 
as usual. He has, indeed, few successful compeers in 
the delineatioa of water in movement.—Mr. Copley 
Fielding maintains his ground;—but sends us fewer 
of those “ Down” views with which his name has 
become so commonly associated. 

The Lesson (279), by Mr. F. Stone, is a most 
pleasing piece of colour,—rich, forcible, and harmo- 
nious. A lady, reclining on her couch, teaches her 
little dog to “ beg ;” and Mr. Stone has found, in the 
dress of the lady, the striped covering of the sofa, 
the red ribbon of the hair, and the green hangings 
of the background, materials for the most skilful 
combination of colours,—which are wrought with a 
dexterity of execution, and to a depth of tone, not 
readily matched. Those who examine the flesh mi- 
nutely will be surprised at the heaping on of the 
body-colour; which has apparently been scraped and 
smoothed, and then stippled over with great care, but 
with a free, bold pencil. The beauty of the lady is 
of that sort with which the admirers of Mr. Stone’s 
works are familiar—blooming, and yet delicate. The 
little dog offers an agreeable piece of black and white 
for the composition,—and appears to have learnt 
“the lesson” to perfection. 

Two paintings, very remarkable for the power of 
their effect, the peculiarity of their manipulation, 
and the picturesqueness of their details, are— White 
Horse Inn, Edinburgh (76), and Upper Gallery, Knowle 
(127), by Mr. Rayner. He succeeds to a marvel in 


making the old gallery recede,—and in covering the 
walls and floor with every variety of weather-stain, 
and crackled texture. There are few other paintings 
of the same class in the collection, compared with the 
number that have been crammed into it in former 
years ;—and this is a point on which the public, we 
suspect, will find no fault. Mereantiquarianism seemed 
atone time to be gaining great ground, tothe exclusion 
of calls upon fancy and taste. Sorry should we be, 
however, to be supposed to include in the ban of such 
a category pictures like those of Mr. Rayner, here 
alluded to.—And we must add to our note of com- 
mendation an excellent work by Mr. J. Nash— 
Interior of the New Hall, Lincoln's Inn, on the Oc- 
casion of the Visit of Her Majesty, 1845 (24). The 
banquetting tables, with their burden of plate,—the 
long rows of assembled barristers in their black robes, 
—the cortege, headed by the officers, who escort Her 
Majesty and Prince Albert,—and the gorgeousinterior 
of this beautiful building—contribute, in the hands of 
Mr. Nash, to make up, not only an interesting me- 
morial of the occasion, but a work of Art distinguished 
by felicity of colour and great breadth of treatment, 
united with that admirable knowledge of architec- 
tural details for which Mr. Nash has obtained such 
general reputation. 





With considerable curiosity, we visited the room 
(21, Old Bond-street,) where is on view, for a short 
time, a painting by Mr. J. M. Burbank; its theme 
being The Angel delivering Daniel from the Lions. We 
have been informed that this picture was exhibited 
some years ago. Although twenty feet by twelve in its 
dimensions, it is executed in water-colours: and here 
we may at once remark that the effect produced, as far 
as regards the nature of the means used, is very suc- 
cessful. Though no body-colour has been employed, 
there are solidity and power in the execution of the 
figures; and the general aim of the painter has been 
fully answered in that respect. Of the value of such 
attempts to extend the size and sphere of water- 
colour works we cannot think highly; but they who 
may be desirous of seeing what can be done with such 
resources as that art offers, will find this an interest- 
ing experiment. Eight pages of printed description 
bear testimony to Mr. Burbank’s intentions in the 
delineation of his subject. In some of these he has 
eminently succeeded ; in others—and these, we are 
sorry to say, the most important,—we cannot congra- 
tulate him on having wrought out the conception of 
his fancy. Descending in a shower of light, the 
Angel, with radiant drapery and wings of rainbow 
hues, offers to the kneeling prophet consolation and 
protection. Around, the lions are crouching or 
sleeping under the influence of a supernatural pre- 
sence; while the human remains, which are presented 
as their food, help to indicate the miracle that has 
preserved the mighty Seer. The rest of the picture 
consists only of the cavern’s gloomy wall. The 
respective attitudes of the angel and prophet are 
appropriate; and the intention of the colouring is 
good; but the faults—which far outweigh these 
merits—are in the drawing, the character of expres- 
sion and the conception of beauty. Nothing short 
of the most exalted powers could fill up the outline 
of the printed guide. The animals, however,—their 
expressions, mode of action, texture—exhibit apt- 
itude of pencil and a knowledge of the characters 
of the feline race; and they are grouped with ability, 
and painted with admirable skill. 


Portrait of Mr. Pugin.—Among the many out- 
pourings of Art at present appealing to the public, 
few strike with more singularity on the eye than the 
portrait of Welby Pugin, the architect, painted and 
engraved by Mr. J. R. Herbert, R.A. The plate is 
issued by Messrs. Hering & Remington ;—and if this 
be a speculation of their own, it has one peculiar 
claim to approbation in the evidence afforded of their 
high estimation of that which is sound and true in 
Art. The picture will, doubtless, be remembered by 
many who saw it at the Academy ;—where it repre- 
sented, tothe dislike of some and the perfect enthu- 
siasm of many, the eager desire of its author after 
Holbeinesque treatment of portraiture. As we re- 
corded our opinion at the time, we shall not now 
refer to the painting; our present commendations 
apply to the engraving. The execution of this work 
is not only admirable in itself,—exhibiting, in black 
and white, a beautiful reproduction of the original,— 








but it is a curiosity in manner ; and those who 

the proofs will obtain a valuable record of the artj 
genius. The head is certainly deficient in that 
ness of expression which distinguishes the Well-known 
original ; but it is presented, so far as the graver j 
concerned, with power and brightness i— quali .s 
dependent partly on the skill of the modelling, part 
on the closeness of texture of the background, Thy 
latter portion, which is composed of richly patterned 
tapestry, has been worked out by the union of power. 
ful etching with mezzotint, and, perhaps, the roulette 
and dry point; and while it thus completely covery 
the ground, a luminous character is acquired, which 
obtains still further clearness from the black velyg 
of the professor’s robes. The hands look rathe 
puffy ; and the coat of arms is so obtrusive as to in. 
terfere with the due effect of the head ;—but in all 
other respects we cannot but warmly applaud this 
production. There is an earnestness of P 
about it—an apparent working for Art’s sake, and g 
depth of tone and masterly command of the re 
requisites of engraving, that delight us amidst the 
commonplace slip-slop that so often contrives to pay 
muster. Mr. Herbert, if we mistake not, either Was, ot 
is,a member of the Etching Club; a circumstance ty 
which we may ascribe this additional direction of his 
professional exertions. Such translations of their 
pictures by painters themselves can never fail to be 
welcome. 




























































Fine Arr Gosstp.—The prize annually presented 
by his Imperial Majesty the Emperor of Russia, tobe 
run for at Ascot, presents, this year, a group, modelled 
under the inspection of Mr. Bailythe Academician, and 
most elaborately wrought. The subject isthe familiar 
one of St. George in the act of destroying the dragon; 
exhibiting, however, novelty in the treatment,—and 
being appropriate as a selection, from the circumstance 
of its hero being the patron saint alike of England 
and Russia. Over the figures a candelabrum, with 
thirteen lights, extends a sylvan canopy ; and the 
inscription is the same as last year :— 

Ludorum Ascotoniensium memor 
Quibus ipse interfuisset 
Regine Victoria 
Hospes 
Mens. Jun., 1844, 
Solenne certaminis equestris premium, 
Instituit 
Nicolaus, 
Totius Russie Imperator. 
—The royal hunt prize, for the same occasion, consists 
of a group—dogs pulling down a deer—full of lif, 
and admirable in workmanship. 

Mr. Steell’s colossal statue in white marble of Sir 
Walter Scott is now, the Edinburgh papers inform 
us, in such a state of forwardness that it is fully er- 
pected to be ready for erection on its pedestal, in 
the monument in Princess-street, on the 1ith of 
August,—the anniversary of the poet’s birth-day. The 
completion of the Scott and Nelson monuments will 
startle many a man into the recollection that heis 
growing old. It may be a subject of curious and 
fanciful interest to watch this race of the snail and 
tortoise—now that each of these works is coming 
slowly in sight of the goal. 

The Notts Guardian says, that, on removing theold 
oak stalls from the chancel of St. Mary’s Church, 
Nottingham, preparatory to the repairing of the 
roof, a sculptured tablet of marble was discovered, 
buried with its face downward, which probably bas 
been lying there since the period of the Reformation 
It is a spirited and well-executed bas-relief; cor 
sisting of eight figures, which represent the Pope 
seated on a canopied and elevated throne, inaugt 
rating a bishop—probably the bishop of the diocese. 
Beside the Pope are two cardinals, wearing their hats 
The bishop is attended by his apparitor, bearing the 
crosier ; and three other attendant figures complete 
the group. The tablet is about two feet in height 
and one in width; and has been curiously painted 
illuminated—the traces being still visible. The top 
part of the marble was unfortunately broken by the 
workmen before they discovered what it was ; bit 
the principal portion remains, and with the fragments 
(which have since been recovered) are now I the 
possession of the vicar. 

A paper was recently read, by Dr. Hume, # 
the Literary and Philosophical Society of Liver. 
pool, giving an account of some antiquities pi 
cured at Hoylake, near the mouth of the Dee, The 
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icles are upwards of 400 in number ; comprising 
Jes, brooches, finger and ear-rings, bosses of 
jooks, fibulee, skewers, silver and copper coins, 
needles, needle-cases, a key, a fish-hook, &c. Some 
of them are extremely primitive in their construction, 
and others exhibit a considerable amount of artistic 
xi They represent various periods, from the time 
when the Romans occupied Deva (C hester) down to 
the last century. They were found in a place which 
i¢daily covered by the tide,—at the western portion 
of the “Submarine Forest’? —and near the spot 
here the ancient village and burying-place of Great 
Meols were said to have been discovered at low water 
of spring tides. The spot was formerly much fre- 
uented as a harbour,—but is now choked up with 
thesand. ‘These interesting objects are in the pos- 
sion of Dr. Hume. 

In our notice of the works of sculpture now 
ghibiting at the Royal Academy, we gave a 
fvorable notice of a group in marble by Mr. Kirk ; 
shich, from the similarity of the names and the cir- 
cumstance of the work being unfinished, we attributed 
tothe sculptor who died in Dublin a year or two 

We have received a letter from that deceased 
atist’s son, an Associate of the Royal Hibernian 
Academy, claiming the performance as his own: and, 
gs there is too much credit due to the work for its 
guthor willingly to see it pass away from him, we 
make this correction, for the purpose of restoring 
to him his own.—While speaking of Irish artists, 
ye may mention that the 20th Exhibition of 
the Royal Hibernian Academy is now open in 
Dublin; and that many of the exhibitors at our 
om Royal Academy figure on its walls. 

At the last sitting of the Academy of Inscriptions 
and Belles Lettres, in Paris, M. Lenormant laid before 
that body several objects of antiquity,—which have 
beendiscovered in Cyprus, and brought home by M. de 
Mas Latrie, recently employed on a literary mission to 
that island. The most important of these were found 
at Dali—which this young savant conjectures to be 
the ancient Idalia. These are heads, or small full- 
length statues, representing, under various forms and 
characters of Art, the Cyprian Venus. They form a 
very curious series. The earliest of the figures are 
of the rudest kind—presenting nothing better than a 
gross idol. Those of the second period show a great 
advance in Art—exhibiting traces of the Pheenician 
and Assyrian influence. One head is remarkable for 
the influence of Egyptian on Cypriote Art which it 
attests. The third period—that of the art's perfec- 
tin—is represented, in M. de Mas-Latrie’s collection, 
byafine head of Venus, in white marble, of very pure 
vorkmanship. Amongst the collection—the whole of 
vhich M, de Mas- Latrie has presented to the Cabinet 
of Medals and Antiquities, in the Bibliotheque Royale 
-is, also, a head of Hercules, found in the ruins of 
Paléa Famagouste, which has been recognized as 
the Hercules Salaminius—of which no representation 
has been hitherto known to exist but on medals.— 
Another fact of interest results from the mission of 
M. de Mas-Latrie, in the discovery in Cyprus of an 
Asyrian monument—to which he has called the 
tention of the Minister of Public Instruction. In 
digging between the Marine and the Upper towns at 

aca, a large stone of basalt was exposed—seven 
feet in height by two and a half in width and one 
inthickness_covered with inscriptions, in the arrow- 
head letter; and having on its upper surface the 
mage in relief of a prince or priest bearing a sceptre 
nthe left hand. “I am wholly unskilled,” says 
M. de Mas-Latrie, in his report to the Minister, “ to 
‘ppreciate the nature, age, or historical value of this 
monument. But I see there the cuneiform character, 
—I perceive in the costume and attitude of the graven 

re the same style as in the bas-reliefs discovered 
by M. Botta in’ Mesopotamia—and I recognize, 
therefore, an ancient tomb, and one of the very rare 
nonuments of the sway of the Assyrians in the island 
Cyprus.” The Academy of Inscriptions is abont 
‘0 apply to the Minister to secure this valuable monu- 
ment for the Assyrian Gallery in the Louvre.— 
We may mention, too, that a ship of the state has 
amived at Bassorah, dispatched by the French Govern- 
nent to bring home the sculptures found in the exca- 
ations on the site of the ancient Nineveh. 

An Exhibition of tapestries and porcelain, the 
products of the Royal Manufactories of the Gobelins, 

vals, and Sevres, is now open at the Louvre, and 





will continue so till the 20th inst. Among the 
objects of porcelain we perceive that mention is 
made of portraits, in large size, of our Queen and 
of Prince Albert. 

We find the following curious details in the Moni- 
teur des Arts :—* There exist at Rome secret work- 
rooms of sculpture, where the works manufactured 
are broken arms, heads of the gods, feet of satyrs, 
and broken ¢orsi—of nobody. By means of a liquid 
there used, a colour of the finest antiquity is com- 
municated to the marble. Scattered about the 
country are goat-herds, who feed their flocks in the 
vicinity of ruins, and look out for foreigners. To 
these they speak incidentally of the treasures found 
by digging a few feet deep in such neighbourhoods. 
The English, in particular, are the victims of such 
mystification ; and freely yield their money to the 
shepherds, who are agents to the General Artificial 
Ruin Association, and know well where to apply the 
pick-axe. They are careful, however, to spend much 
time and labour in fruitless search, before they come 
finally upon the treasure—for which the foreigner 
willingly pays. England is full of these antiquities 
of six months’ age. Nor do the amateur numis- 
matists leave Rome with empty hands ; for in that 
city are daily coined, without fear of the law, the 
money of Cesar, Hadrian, Titus, Heliogabalus, and 
all the Antonines—filed, pinched and corroded, to 
give the look of age. Paris may be said to have 
hitherto, by comparison with London, escaped this 
epidemy for the youthful antiquities of bronze and 
marble—but she is devoured by the forgers of Middle- 
Age antiques. It is notorious with what skill and 
impudence certain cabinet-makers manufacture 
chairs, tables and footstools of the fifteenth century, 
and how readily they find dupes. A young antiqua- 
rian showed, lately, with great pride, to an artist, a 
friend of his, a very fine article of Gothic furniture, 
which he had just bought at great cost. ‘It is very 
fine,’ said his friend, after examination, ‘and it will 
last you long—for it is quite new.’” 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


SACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY, EXETER HALL. 

On WEDNESDAY NEXT, June 17, 1846, will be repeated the Cen- 
tenary Performance of Handel's Oratorio ‘JUDAS MACCABEUS.’ 
Principal Vocal Performers— Madame Caradori Allan, Miss Rainforth, 
Mr. Lockey, Mr. Rafter, and Mr. Phillips. The Band and Chorus 
will consist of above 500 performers.—Tickets 3s. each. Reserved 
Seats, in the Gallery, 5s.; in the Area, 10s. 6d., may be obtained of 
the principal Music-sellers; of Mr. Bowley, 53, Charing-cross; 
Mr. Ries, 102, Strand; or of Mr. Mitchell, 39, Charing-cross. 

THOMAS BREWER, Hon. Sec. 

The QUEEN’S CONCERT ROOMS, HANOVER-SQUARE.— 
MISS MACIRONE respectfully begs to acquaint the Nobility, 
Gentry, her Friends, and Pupils, that HER FIRST MORNING 
CONCERT, will take place at the above Rooms, on FRIDAY, June 
the 26th, 1846: to commence at Two o’Clock precisely, On which 
occasion she will be assisted by the following eminent Artists :— 
Vocalists: Madame Anna Thillon, Miss Rainforth, Miss Bassano, 
Miss Lincoln, Miss Messent, Mr. Lockey, Mr. F. Bodda, Herr 
Hoelzel, and Herr Pischek. _Instrumentalists: Pianoforte, Miss 
Macirone; Violin, M. Sainton; Violoncello, Mr. Lucas. Conductors: 
Messrs. Jules de Glimes and Brinley Richards. A limited number of 
Reserved Seats, 10s. 6d. each ; Single Tickets, 7s.; and Family Tickets, 
to admit four, 1/. 4s. May be had of all the Principal Musicsellers ; 
and of Miss Macirone, 4, Southampton-street, Fitzroy-square. 





THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN. 

M. JULLIEN’S CONCERTS DETE, (FOR ONE MONTH 
ONLY.) Programme for MONDAY, June 15, 1846. 

PART I.—Overture, ‘William Tell,’ Rossini.—Quadrille, ‘The 
Marble Maiden,’ (first time) Jullien.—Song, ‘My Heart’s on the 
Rhine,’ HERR P1scHEK, Speyer.—Symphony, Pastorale, Beethoven. 
—Duet, ‘The Laughing Fairies,’ the Misses Witiiams, J. L 
Hatton.—Valse, ‘The Timbril,’ (first time), performed on the New 
Harmonic Timbril by MAsTER Sta@PEL.—Duet, MADAME and M. 
Go.pBbERG.—Quadrille, ‘ ‘The Crusaders,’ Jullien, 

PART I1.—-Opera,'* I Puritani,’ selection, Bellini.—Song, ‘ Der 
Schmerz,’ HERR Houzet, Holzel.—Polka, ‘The German Polka,’ 
(first time,) J ullien.—Song, * Die Fanenwacht,’ (The Standard Bearer,) 
HERR Piscuek, Lindpaintner.—Valse, ‘The Hyacinth,’ (first time,) 
Keenig.—Tarentella, ‘De Belphegor,’ Jullien. 

Commence at Eight—Terminate at Eleven. 

The Refreshments consist of Ices, Sherbet, Carrara Water, &c., and 
be under the direction of Mr. G. Payne. 

Places and Private Boxes may be secured on application to Mr. 
Reilly, at the Box-Office of the Theatre, which is = from 10 till 5; 
also of Mr. Mitchell, Mr. Sams, Mr. Ollivier, and at the principal 
Libraries and Music-sellers, &c.; and at M. Jullien’s Musical 
Establishment, 214, Regent-street. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Church of England Music.—Observations on the 
Present State of Congregational Singing, with a Plan 
and Suggestions for its general Encouragement and 
Improvement: whereby the Musical Portion of the Ser- 
vice of the Church of England may be more effec- 
tually and rationally performed, by W. H. Plumstead. 
—Truths, on which the musical, clerical, and critical 
worlds have been acting, for the last half-dozen 
years, are here propounded as bran-new discoveries. 
Mr. Plumstead intends well—but really, to enable 
us to take his pamphlet as in anywise significant, 
Camberwell (whence it is dated) should be a depen- 





dency of China at the nearest :—and its population 
so wrapt up in the contemplation of the sublime 
mysteries of Fee, Fo, and Fum, as never to have 
acquainted themselves with what has been done, 
and is doing, all over England.—Since the above 
paragraph was penned, a fresh evidence of the spread 
of vocal cultivation in assistance of the services of the 
Church has come before us—The Parish Choir, No.3, 
a periodical published by ‘ The Society for Promoting 
Church Music,’ is exclusively devoted to the services 
of the Establishment, and comprises letter-press as 
well as music. Some of the former strikes us as 
very silly: for instance, the leading article of this 
third number is devoted to the “ duty and advantage 
of learning to sing”; argued out in the Tremaine 
fashion, that is, by one-sided dialogue. The objectors 
are Mrs. and Mr. Bray (let no one confound them 
with the well-known west-country novelist and her 
spouse) ; the latter of whom begins by saying, “ I am 
a practical man, a man of the nineteenth century, 
and I want to know the use of it. I am for sifting 
all antiquated customs, and casting off such as are 
not consistent with the Progress of mind, and all that 
kind of thing, that distinguishes the present era.” 
Again, at a later page, there is an ill-natured expres- 
sion used with regard to the Dissenters, “ their popu- 
lar lectures, their singing classes, and their conver- 
sation meetings;” and “ sure enough,” continues the 
writer, “are they to entice many of the better dis- 
posed of these young persons.” Tabernacular vul- 
garity is a horrid thing, as Mr. Felix, the chanter, 
will warrant; but Orthodox vulgarity seems to us 
worse, as coming from those who boast refinement, 
ancestry, &c. on the side of their opinions: and the 
above are specimens of the vulgarest spirit—such as 
we are sorry to find in a work devoted to so useful a 
purpose. Church music could be amended, surely, 
without any resort to the cant of stupidity; and the 
“ Society,” sanctioning the publication of such offen- 
sive matter, does itself and its purposes great wrong. 
The paper ‘On the formation of Choral Societies,’ 
from which our last extract is taken, announcing the 
establishment of some three or four in London and 
its vicinity, asserts “that they have arisen out of 
classes formed for the study of music on Mr. Hullah’s 
system; the members of which, after completing 
the elementary course, have desired to continue their 
singing meetings permanently, and to make their 
newly-acquired skill available for the service of the 
Church.” We are glad to mark this as a result—not 
the only one, it is to be hoped, from the naturali- 
zation of the Wilhem method—but, so far as it goes, 
eminently satisfactory. Let us say, ere we part from 
‘The Parish Choir,’ that it isa cheap publication ; 
the number before us, besides the articles above spe- 
cified, containing sixteen single chants for the price 
of three-pence. 





Her Magesty’s Tueatre.—This week we shall 
merely announce the new ballet ; which, to the just 
wrath of the Opera Subscribers, was not ready for 
Tuesday,—so that, in every way, they are “ put off 
with the shortest.”—It is said that Sig. Tadolini is 
coming next season;—and that Sig. Mario, if not 
absorbed by Russia, may possibly have retired into 


private life ere 1847 sets in. Altogether, we do not 
recollect an aspect of matters so unpromising. 


Concerts OF THE WEEK.—That our readers may 
not weary of a continued chronicle of so many 
encores of Herr Pischek—such a capital violoncello 
solo by Herr Kellermann and Sig. Piattii_such a 
charming piece of harping by Mr. Alvars or M. 
Godefroid, &c.,—we will endeavour, this week, to be 
brief in our concert notices. How else, for instance, 
should we be able to deal with a meeting like 
Madame Dulcken’s—the programme of which included 
thirty-four pieces of music? Be it enough, then, to 
say that our vivacious and brilliant pianiste—whose 
touch is as unique among the ladies as Thalberg’s 
is among the gentlemen—was in her best order, play- 
ing music by Déhler, Mendelssohn, and Wallace,—all 
well. As Madame Castellan now aspires to the prima 
donnaship of concerts (owing to Madame Grisi’s 
retirement), and as we hear her but rarely, we must 
particularize her singing—regretting, however, her 
extreme uncertainty of intonation yesterday week. 
Her stage triumphs are numbered, almost ere gained, 
(if such a buld may be permitted) unless this can be 
remedied, 
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This day week, Mrs. 4. Shaw gave her concert: 
and never, possibly, since Pisaroni laid it down, was 
the scena ‘Elena,’ from Rossini’s delicious ‘ Donna del 
Lago,’ given in more finely-finished style. Whether 
this lady’s voice be or be not beyond the reach of 
recovery by repose, the gain to amateurs, in such a 
professor of the art of singing, is great.—and we 
trust will find due acknowledgment. Good words 
must be given to Madame Hennelle, Sig .Marras, and 
Sig. Ciabatta ; and especial mention made of Herr 
Pischek’s incomparable singing of the duett from 
Mehul’s ‘Joseph, with Mdlle. Schloss—which won 
the one encore of the day. It gave us pleasure to 
hear Miss Lincoln singing with a steadiness and ease 
of style, and a clear delivery of her voice, rare 
among young English ladies. Shebids fair to become 
one of our best light soprani ; but, thoroughly to fill 
that part, she must, to her present neatness of finish, 
add delicacy and variety of ornament. Almost as 
much expression, in the songs which befit her voice, 
is given by grace as by power.—While speaking of 
young singers, an omission occurs to us, which we 
take this opportunity of supplying. We should 
have mentioned the great improvement of Miss 
Eliza Birch,—pleasantly displayed at her sister’s 
concert. 

Mr. Cipriani Potter gave his annual concert on 
Monday,—with a new Symphony ine flat. Now, 
our respect is great for the professor who, in these 
days, has patience to turn aside from more frivolous 
and profitable tasks, to write symphonies. But to 
every piece of music there must be two consenting 
parties; and, in this case, we have respect for the 
audience also,—who sat through a work so long and 
so totally unrelieved by any character of interest. 
Mr. Potter may be credited with a singular notion, as 
having written a part for fagotto obbligato to his slow 
movement ; but the ear longed in vain for a passage of 
melody, or a flash of originality, in the grouping of 
the instruments.—Mr. Frederick Chatterton, too, gave 
his benefit concert on Monday. Here, besides his 
own harp-playing, the programme was liberally pro- 
vided with attractions, Sig. Sivori was in his best 
vein. Sig. Cesare Casella, another Italian instru- 
mentalist, is too spasmodic in his proceedings over the 
violoncello, for our taste,—but a fine player, never- 
theless. There were singers of every degree: among 
whom we shall particularize Miss Pyne and Miss 
Louisa Pyne, as vocalists of whom the public would 
like to hear more; and Miss Sabilla Novello,_the 
purity of whose voice makes her very valuable in 
concerted music, 


OUR MUSICAL LOSSES. 

Tue last few weeks have been fertile in rumours 
of musical loss. It is now well known in our artistic 
circles that such very handsome offers have been 
made to Sig. Costa, from a foreign court unnamed, 
that he, as well as Mdlle. Jenny Lind, may be 
tempted to leave England. ‘This is no surprise 
to us,—though a matter to be deeply regretted and 
gravely pondered on. First-rate conductors are 
not so plentiful that one whose reputation stands 
as high as Sig. Costa’s can long remain “un- 
attached.” It is not merely musical skill, expe- 
rience, catholicity of taste, which are required; but 
(let everyarti st get it by heart!) conduct and moral 
courage. Sig. Costa came to this country in the 
character of a nameless tenor singer,—who, as a 
singer, failed. Till last year, he has been only known 
before our public as the conductor and composer of 
the Italian Opera—an office not insuring any sublime 
reputation among classical artists. Yet, in perform- 
ing what might have been thought frivolous duties— 
and, let us repeat, in a country where no great, foreign 
musical reputation has been made since Handel's 
time—he has risen so rapidly and steadily to the 
highest professional distinction, that he seems now 
become too good for England to keep. It is nota 
rash anticipation that, under circumstances more fa- 
vourable for production than our hurrying Jesson- 
giving London affords, Sig. Costa may add another 
to the group of what may be called the scientific 
modern Italian composers,—which already includes 
Sacchini, Spontini, and Cherubini. Is there no 
meaning and instruction in these facts for our young 
Englishmen to weigh?—no confirmation of the 
maxim which we have again and again held up as 
a principle of action, that everything which is com- 


pletely and honourably done is sure to find its 
reward ? 

But a word or two more are suggested by this and 
former announcements. How is it that all first-class 
artists seem to be seized with the epidemic of depar- 
ture from England? Is it want of court patronage, 
or indifference and stupidity on the part of the public, 
which is the cause? We believe neither. Though 
crosses and orders look very brilliant—though life- 
appointments sound very solacing,—some little expe- 
rience of the working of both charms assures us that 
there are uncertainties and jealousies and disap- 
pointments enough involved in most of them, to 
counterbalance the extra labour and the want of 
dignity (so to say) which must yet for a while mark 
the Musician’s career in England. Then, our public 
(we do not herespeak of the world of Fashion),though 
not given to torch-serenades or bouquet-homages— 
though “slow to move,” is sure in loving; rarely 
ungrateful or heartless to those who have given it 
pleasure. Day by day, and week by week, is its 
understanding of Art increasing—which must also im- 
ply respect of the Artist. ‘The evil, we verily believe, 
liesin the lowstandard of professional ambition referred 
to by our musicians. They seem made jealous, rather 
than joyful, by the presence of great reputations ; 
unable to see that the residence amongthem of men for 
whom Europe is contending, besides its invaluable 
special use as affording first-class models, has a yet 
wider and more general value,—as raising the tone of 
their society, and giving to “their mystery” its dueim- 
portance among other artistic dynasties. They are too 
easily affronted by signs of general cultivation or high 
principle,—too apt to sneer at all enthusiasms which 
have not themselves for object, in place of heartily 
echoing them with a gleam of his spirit who exclaimed, 
“ Ed anche io son pittore!” ‘The destinies of Art are 
too much in the keeping of manufacturers :—and 
Mendelssohn is insulted, and Moscheles turned 
adrift, and Costa left at liberty to be bought up by 
Russia, because Mediocrity sits in the place of 
Power—and Envy and Self-Interest, its ministers, 
pull down so busily, that Genius becomes tired of 
building up, and seeks more sympathetic fellow 
workers elsewhere. 

That this will not be always so, we confidently 
trust; and hence we do not lose hope, in the midst 
of the many discouraging portents which the times 
present. The public will, in the end, drag up the 
Musician toa higher level,—in place of the Musician 
leading onward his public, not merely by honest 
efforts of his own, but also by honest sympathy with 
those of others. If the intermediate period prove 
long and tiresome and barren, it is the Musician 
who is largely accountable. Let our managers, and 
concert-givers, and composers, and teachers, and 
exhibitors, and publishers lay these things to heart. 
The enlarged spirit of the times in which we are 
living should not speak to them in vain. 





MISCELLANEA 

Paris Academy of Sciences.—June 4.—Several as- 
tronomical and mathematical papers were read,—the 
most remarkable by M. Leverrier. The object of it 
is to prove that there exists in our solar system a 
large planet, which nobody yet has seen, but the 
orbit of which M. Leverrier has calculated, and 
which, he says, may be seen on the Ist of January 
next year. He states that he was led to his dis- 
covery by the observations collected since 1690 on 
the course of Uranus. The insurmountable difficulty 
experienced by geometricians, says M. Leverrier, in 
representing the real course of Uranus by analytical 
formulz might arise from various causes. Either the 
theory was not sufficiently precise, and they had neg- 
lected in their calculations some of the influence due to 
the perturbatory action of the neighbouring planets, 
Jupiter and Saturn; or the theory had not been 
compared with the observations with sufficient cor- 
rectness in the construction of the tables of the 
planet ; or, finally, some unknown cause, acting upon 
Uranus, added other influences to those which result 
from the action of the Sun, of Jupiter, and of 
Saturn. To get out of this alternative, it was neces- 
sary to resume the whole theory of Uranus,—re- 
calculate, discuss the observations, and compare them 
with each other; and this hard task he undertook. 





The result is, the positive conclusion, that the irregu- 
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larity of the mov ement of Uranus is to be attri 
to a special cause, independent of all analytical ¢ 
and deduced from the constitution of the plane 
system itself. The fact of the existence of this ca 
being established, it was necessary to determine i 
nature,—and, therefore, a new career opened y its 
M. Leverrier. Was it admissible, as some “ake 
mers had proposed, to modify the law of gravity for 
the distant regions in which Uranus moves: or did 
it suffice to assume the resistance of the other or 
the influence of an obscure satellite moving round 
Uranus, or the accidental shock from a comet? Or 
was he to admit of a still unknown planet who 
existence was shown by the anomalous movement of 
Uranus? M. Leverrier adopted the latter hypo. 
thesis; and, proceeding upon that basis, has come 
to a conclusion, from all his calculations and obger. 
vations, that no other is possible. This planet, he 
says, 1s situated beyond Uranus, at a distance double 
that which separates Uranus from the Sun, and in 
a slightly inclined orbit.—A paper by M, Dumas, 
on the component parts of blood, was read. It js 
known that blood contains fibrine, albumen, and 
globulous matter. The analysis of the two former 
parts is exceedingly simple; but hitherto that of the 
globules has been difficult, for they consist of living 
matter. It was necessary to keep them in a state 
of life. This M. Dumas does by agitating the liquid, 
giving it air, and keeping up the natural temperature 
of the person from whom the blood is drawn. 

I was not a little surprised, on reading your excellent 
journal of last week, to find, near the conclusion of the article 
* Foreign Correspondence,’ ‘‘a question adverted to which” 
your correspondent ‘‘ had heard agitated to-day,”—that the 
origin of the disease Pellagra, which is well known to pre- 
vail in Lombardy, is attributed to the general consumption 
of Polenta, or Indian Corn. He says, * certain it is that the 
disease exists in no other part of Italy; and that in no other 
part of Italy is Polenta the staff of life.” Now, it is very 
well known that, in Modena and other parts of Northern 
Italy, Indian corn is very much used as food ; and, even at 
Rome, I have often seen and partaken of a very good Mo- 
denese dish, called there Polenta, and never heard that 
Pellagra was rife in that city, or in any other part of Italy, 
except in the Milanese,—the plains of which lie low, and are 
very swampy at some seasons; and from that and other 
causes, abound in malaria (‘*l'aria cattiva”), which ismuch 
more likely to produce a caehectic habit of body, and cuta- 
neous and other diseases of debility, than the use of a 
wholesome, nutritious article of diet, abounding as much 
in farinaceous matter (azote) as most of the other Cerealia. 
To ascribe the disease to such a cause appears as rational 
as the vulgar notion that the use of rice produces blindness 
in Hindostan and other countries, where it forms almost 
exclusively the diet of the whole population,—or that the 
great consumption of oatmeal in the Highlands of Scotland 
occasions scabics! In the United States of America, maize, 
or Indian corn, is, as is well known, consumed in great 
quantity,—as well the new grain roasted, and eaten with 
fresh butter, as the flour in a great variety of prepara- 
tions:—and, who ever heard of Pellagra, or any similar 
disease, being ever suspected to be produced in those exten- 
sive regions? For the French Academy of Sciences or of 
Medicine to send a commissioner into Italy to investigate 
whether the disease Pellagra is produced by eating Indian 
corn, would appear to be as rational and useful as to send 
one to India or Scotland to examine if blindness is produced 
by eating rice, or the ifch by the use of oatmeal The 
French savants are fond of such commissions,—‘* Monspar- 
turit, nascitur ridiculus mus” ! It would sometimes be well 
to recollect the good old Latin maxim, ‘* Post hoc, non sem- 
per propter hoc,”—and to apply it in such instances. 

Mepiccs. 

Mineral Wealth of South Africa.—The mineral 
wealth of this vast region is yet to be discovered. 
Indications of metallic ores are known to abound. 
Iron is every where abundant. Manganese is a common 
article. Copper of the richest description is to be 
found at a short distance beyond the Orange River; 
and there is little doubt that, if scientific persons were 
sent out, resources of a most important kind would be 
found in this great field of investigation. Lead ofa 
superior kind has long been known to exist near the 
mouth of the Van Staaden’s River, in the district 
of Uitenhage. A recent immigrant, Mr. Bevan—4 
gentleman said to be familiar with mining operations 
—has visited the spot. Satisfied with the indications, 
he has been induced to purchase the farm for 1,650/; 
and has already a party employed to collect the ore. 
It is said, that he has since discovered a lode of native 
lead,—one of the rarest productions of nature, and 
which hitherto, it has been believed, is only to be 
procured from the island of Madeira and at Alston 
in Cumberland.—Graham’s Town Journal. 























To CornesroxpENTs.—An Old Subscriber—T. P. W—J- N. 
—P. R. F.—J. B. N.—J. 8.—received. f 

J. W. K.—The numbers have been received—and are no 
overlooked. 
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¢. ~~ ¢, KNIGHT & CO.'S — PUBLICATIONS. 
This 


NIGHT'S WEEKLY VOLUME: 
MANNERS and CUSTOMS of the MODERN EGYP- 
TANS. By E. W.LANE. Vol. 1. Price 1s. sewed ; 1s. 6d. cloth. 
’ IGHT’S PENNY MAGAZINE, No. 28; containing, 
on Chemist—Believers— Natural Fountains in the Neigh- 
Sa of Rome—Shreds of the Past, &e. 
London: Charles Knight & Co. 22, Ludgate-street. 


ATH AS A SPA, by Dr. GRANVILLE.— The 
a ealids and V igitor's Hand-Book to the celebrated Hot 
Springs of Bath, y A. B. Granville, M.D. F.R.S., Author 
Nineral S? Germany,’ & Tclegantly bound in cloth, price 2 2s. 6d. 
af ica: D . Bogue, Fleet: street. Bath: Simms & Son, George- 
street, 
— ian published, with 2 Plates, price 6s, 
aCIENTIFIC ME MOIRS, Parr XV. 
S containin, 


sloyment of Polarized Light. 
a 7 a hotometrical Method of  atimating the Intensity 








ona on a Nature of Aqua Regia, and on the Constitution of 
Aci 
pete Kncancsone and Fusion of Metallic Wires by Elec- 
ma the Periodical Variations in the Pressure of the Atmo- 
Polarization of Light by Reflexion. 
sak ou tne Po Taylor, Red Laion-court, Fleet-street, 
aseuk PRINTED FOR THE : ORIENT ‘AL TRANS- 
LATION FUN 
m. .. 8vo. cloth awd 
10GR APH NCAL NO TICES. “of PERSIAN 
POETS ; with Critical and Exptenstery Remarks. By the 

iste Right Hon. SIR GORE OUS LEY , Bart., sometime Ambas- 
dor Extraordinary and Picctnstentions at the Court of Persia. 
To which is prefixed a Memoir of the Author, by the Rev. JAMES 
REYNOLDS. 





len & Co. 7, Leadenhall-street ; of whom may be had a 
us bi seen ensive series of Works ee by the ORIEN- 
TAL TRANSLATION FUND; together with particulars rela- 
tire to Annual Subscriptions to the nstitution. 


— Remco sag tony —g GALLERY. 
price 2s, 6d, 
EROIN Es $" of “SITAKSPEARE, Engraved 
under the superintendence of Mr. aaa Heatu, from 
Drawings by “i — Artists. Part IT. con! ¥ 
... from a Painting by $ W. W right. 
” Ha. are. 
dre W. P. F 
Syt Continue ‘i Monthly. Each Part, containing _ plates, 
proofs, imperia! 4to. 4s, ; ndia proofs, 6s, 
D. Bogue, 86, Fleet: street ; and all Booksellers. 


BLOXAM’S GOTHIC yay oes _ 
Now ready, 8th edition, feap. 8vo. 6s, 
RINCIPLES of GOTHIC ECCLESIAS- 
TICAL ARCHITECTURE; with an ig TT of Tech- 
sical Terms, and a Centenary of Ancient Terms. By MATTHEW 
HOLBEC HE BLOXAM. Illustrated with 223 w hele. 
*,* The present edition has been considerably enlarged. 
D. Bogue, Fleet-street ; and all Booksellers. 
EUROPEAN LIBRARY, NEW VOLUME, 
Now ready, price 3s, 6d, es 
(} UIZOT'S HISTORY of CIVILIZATION, 
J from the Fall of the Boman Ems ‘ire to “> French Revolu- 


tim, Trauslated by WILLIAM HAZLITT, Esq. Volume the 
First. - ‘ith a Portrait of M. Guizot, from the Picture by Paul 








oc 
“Asa historian and a philosopher, we place M. Guizot in the 
wry highest rank among the writers of Modern Europe. In the 
loftiest of the regions of history he is unrivalled.”—Blackwood, 
). Bogue, Fleet-strect ; and all Booksellers, 


THE bac IN MEXICO, 
Now ready, in 2 vols. with map and pla 


VARRAT IVE of an EXPEDI TION "ACROSS 

4° the GREAT SOUTH-WESTERN PRAIRIES from Texas 

toSanta Fé; with an Account of the Disasters which befell the 

Expedition on a March of 2,°00 } oe as Prisoners of War, and in 

the Prisons and Lazarettos of Mex 
By GEORGE W. “KENDA LL. 

“The narrative itself is interesting, not only on account of its 
personal adventure, but for its minute descriptions and voluminous 
uformation concerning places and manners which are almost 
equally strange on both sides of the Atlantic.”—Athenaum. 


D. Bogue, 86, Fleet-street. 








NSANITY.—The Lectures or Dr. Conouty on 

the principal Forms of INSANITY, as Delivered at the Han- 
¥ell Lunatic Loa are now in course of publication in THE 
1A) NCEY. hey will be continued in that Journal until the 
Course is m5, The first Number of the Annual Volume of 
Taz Lancet was published on Saturday, January the 3rd. 

Price 7d. ; stamped for free postage, Sd. 
Anas for Tue Laxcet are received by all ‘Booksellers and 
‘sen, 


John Churchill, London. 


10 AMATEURS OF MUSIC.—NOW READY, | 
THE MUSICAL HERALD, Part I. price 10d. 


consisting of 24 large 4to. pages of ‘select Vocal and Instru- 
Rental MUSIC, and 48 columns of ente! rtaining and instructive 
MUSICAL LI WER ATURE. Edited by an Eminent Writer. 

This is another step towards the promotion ofa musics ul taste in 
thiscountry; and notwithstanding its 
swell worthy the inspection and general aeoeenenenae ‘of all 
wersof music. The poner and si fre exee lent, and the music 

utiful and correct. MUSICAL MERALD is 

He pase in Weekly ow ~ 2d. 


Uhited Kina — Booksellers and News Agents throughout the 








WISDOM AND CHEERFULNESS. 
THE FAMILY HERALD, Part 37, price 6d. 


is contains — The White Rose — The Coquette — The Yellow 
Denuino — The Love of Karg-Hy —The Tempter tempted —'The 
odes Knell— The Skeleton — Titles of Honour and different 
iH of Address—Beauty, with how to create and how to preserve 
al ow to make the Married Life paper, The Dip of Ink—The 
ound, and several other charming Tales; with a variety of 
moral, and instructive readin; * toe the intelligent aud re- 
Reaegtall classes, Everybody isthe FAMILY HERALD, 
Most universal favourite ever published, and just the kind of 
Pitably for whiling away a leisure moment agreeably and 


To be had of all Booksellers, 





Just published, by Hering & Remington, 137, Regent-street, This day is published, Weck bound in cloth, price 3s. 6d. Vol. I. of 
LA GALLERIA PHE ALMANACK OF THE MONTH. A 


ELLA R. ACCADEMIA DELLE BELLE SEA ee sae ene 
y BoTT A BECKETT. 

ro A R BTL — thle work with copetet of 0 Encravings ye the th numerous Illustrations by Ricnarp Dovze. 

C ebrated Pictures in the cademy of Fine Arts in .*P 
Florence, after B. Angelico, Gietto. F ‘ra Fili ti Lorenzo di Published at the * Punch’ Otlice, 85, Fleet-street. 
Credi, Sandro yes as a, J Adel 8 Sarto, and are mers This OU is as. FERRO bound in cloth, price 7s, Vol. IIL. 

ainters prior to the Eighteenth Century. ‘0 completed in 15 | \f 
parts of 4 b intes ; 1 to 11 now ready for delivery. UGLAS J SEROLD* S SHILLI NG 
prints, 8s.; India proofs, 10s. 6d, ; With Illustrations by Joun Lee 


Mt. 
London: Published at the ‘ Punch’ Office, 85, Fleet-street. 
Just se Bs ‘ice lis. 


DISPLAY of ERALDRY. By 
WILLIAM NEWTON. Rosi the Origin and Import 
of Armorial Bearings ; the Rise and Establishment of the Feudal 
System; Knicht Errantry, and the Expeditions of Crusade or 
Holy Wi ars; Chivalry, and the Feats of Tilt and Tournament ; 
the Derivations of Titles of Honour, and Surnames ; Ms urshalling 
of Arms, Genealogies, and Funeral Processions. Illustrated by 
nearly 700 engravings in wood. 
London: William Pickering, Piccadilly. 


Wi 
Senken: 





Price per part, 
artists’ proofs, 21s. | 
MR, PALMER'S EXAMINATION OF MR. NEWMAN'S 
THEORY. 
In 8yo, price 9s. 6d. Part I. of 


TRE D DOC’ TRINE of DEVELOPEMENT and | 4 
CIENCE CONSIDERED, in relation to the EVI- 
DENCE of CHRISTIANITY and of the CATILOLIC SYSTEM. 
In Two Parts. By the Rev. WILLIAM PALMER, M.A. Author 
of‘ Origines Liturgicx.’ 
ee ~ ) St. Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo-place. 

* The’ Concluding Part is in preparation. 











13, Great Marlborough-street. 


MR. COLBURN’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
THE MODERN ORLANDO. 


8vo. 6s. 


ECHOES FROM THE BACK WOODS 


Or, SKETCHES OF TRANSATLANTIC LIFE. 
By CAPT. LEVINGE. 
2 vols. with Illustrations, 21s. bound. 
ir. 


| v. 
SECOND SERIES of the STAN-| The BOOK of COSTUME; or, 
HOPE MEMOIRS, comprising the SEVEN YEARS’ ANNALS of FASHION, in all Countries, from the Earliest 
TRAVELS of LADY HESTER STANHOPE, in 3 yols. | Period to the Present Time, with between Two and Three 


with numerous Illustrations, 31s. 6d. bound. | Hundred Ilustrations, 21s. elegantly bound. 


vi. 


A FOURTH EDITION of the HIS- 

HISTORICAL | TORY of MARGARET CATCHPOLE, a Suffolk Girl. By 

By Mrs. MABERLY. | the Rey. R. COBBOLD, 1 vol. with Mlustrations, 10s. 6d. 
| bound. 


Iv. 


LEONTINE: an 
NOVEL of the FRENCH COURT. 
3 vols. 


Henry Corisurn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-strect. 





COMIC HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


Cn the Ist of July will be published, handsomely printed in demy 8vo. and copiously Illustrated by LEECH, 
the FIRST PART of the 


COMIC HISTORY. OF ENGLAND. 
By GILBERT ABBOTT a BECKETT. 


* There is not the least intention to sacrifice fidelity to fun in this production, but to present a faithful narrative, for 
which the best authorities will be carefully consulted, and to serve it up to the reader in a more palatable form than has 
hitherto been thought compatible with the dignity of history.”—See Prospectus. 


The Work will appear in Monthly Parts, price OnE Satine each, illustrated by Joun Leren, with ONE LARGE 
ETCHING, and from SIX TO TWELVE WOOD ENGRAVINGS. It will comprise from Twelve to Twenty Parts, and 
will appear regularly with the Monthly Magazines until its completion. 


London: published at the ‘Puncn’ Orrice, 85, Fleet-street. 





Now ready, in 1 vol. price 8s, 
STAR OF ATTEGHEI, 
AND OTHER POEMS 
By FRANCES BROWN. 


Epwarp Moxon, 


THE 


Dover-street. 


THE DAILY NEWS, 
NEW LONDON MORNING NEWSPAPER, 


PRICE TWOPENCE HALFPENNY. 
PUBLISHED IN TIME FOR THE MORNING MAILS. 





Wuiterntars, June 11th. 

Tue Proprictors of Tak Dairy News regret to learn that the Paper has not always reached the Subscribers so early 
or so punctually as might reasonably have been anticipated. ‘Their apology is, that the success of the great experiment 
so far exceeded all expectation, that it was not possible to produce the required numbers, even with the most powerful 
machinery, in time for the Morning Expresses and Mails ; and the number of Post-oftice Orders which poured in made it 
difficult, and some days impossible, to distribute them amongst the Trade—so that delays in executing such orders were 
unavoidable. They trust, however, that their arrangements are now so complete as to insure the Subscribers against all 
chance of delay: yet, as all the respectable News Agenis have given to Tue DaiLy News an active support, and many 
have announced by advertisement their willingness to supply the paper for 16s, 4d. per quarter—payment being made in 
advance—the Proprietors recommend tliat new Subscribers should order copies direct from a News Agent, and only when 


o— is an apparent difficulty transmit a Post-oftice Order, payable to Josgru Switu, Daity News Office, Whitefriars, 
ndon, 





THE ATHENEUM 


[June 13 
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st publishe hed, 


GELECT POETICAL PIECES, by various 
Authors, adapted for sticking « ibsnging on the walls of 
Schools, Mechanics’ Institutes, &c. h Notes and spuatrative 
| ye by H. G. ‘ADAMS. B Editor’ of ‘ The Peace Reading Book,’ 


List of Pieces included: 

No. 1. A Psalm of Life, by H. W. — ae Speak Gently— 
3. Loss in Delays, by Robert Southwell—4 Humility, by James 
Montgomery—5. The Questioner, by Robert Nicoll—6. Missionaries, 
by Dr. Beattie—7, Heroes, by Charles Mackay—8. Practical Bene- 
volence, by Josiah Conder—9. I dare not we by Robert Nicoll— 
10, Intemperance, rs. ee pe A Morning Hymn, by 
C. F. Hoffman—i2. Perseverance—Tr: 

lic sewed, price 4d, ; or 1s, the Set ais Pieces, mounted on stout 


ards, 
yo & Darton, Gracechurch-street, London ; may be had 
also of C. Gilpin, 5, Bishopsgate-street Without ; R. Taylor, Printer, 
Watts’-place, Chatham ; and all Booksellers. 


Just published, * 

\HE WESTMINSTER REV IEW, 

No. LXXXIX. for JUNE. 

Contents, 
1, Electricity and Galvanism. 
Tendency of Puseyism. 
The Lost Senses— Blindness and Deafness. 
Legislation of 1845, 
Tales of the Forest and Game Laws. 
The Oregon Notice. 
Fairy Mythology. 
Railways and Metropolitan Improvements (with Plans and 
Elevations. 

Postscript: Mr. Stephen, Blanco White, &c. 
Critical and Miscellaneous Notices. 


George Luxford, 1, Whitefriars-strect, Fleet-street. 





SIS SAB GoD 


72, Mortimer- street, Cavendish-sq “square. 
ha EWBY'S NEW WORKS. 
a vols. N's 8vo. (just ready), 
EV ELA TION OF AUSTRIA. 
Edited by the Author : * Revelations of Russia.’ 
Il. 
In 3 vols. ot 8vo. (now seed, 
HE POOR CO SIN; 
Edited by the ie of * The Scottish’ Heiress.’ 
Ill. 
3 vols. post 8vo, (just ready), . 
THE ir OF A BEAUTY; 
A Nove, By the Author of ‘The Jilt,’ &, 
Iv. 
vols. post 8vo. (now ready), 
THE THREE. STUDENTS OF GRAY’S INN 
By the Contributor to Blackwood’s Mag., * It’sall for the Best.’ 
Vv. 


a 


I 


T 
A Nove. 


In 3 vols. post Svo, (Gust ready), 
THE TUDOR SISTERS; 
A Story of National ies 
vi. 
Second Edition, in 3 vols. (now rea 
EASTERN Ee ROPE AND THE EMPE nol NICHOLAS. 
By the Author of ‘ Revelations of Russia.” 
a 
In 2 vols. post 8 
RECOLLECTIONS OF A F RENCH MARCHIONESS, 
“ It is amusing beyond description.”—New Monthly. 
Vill. 
MRS. GREY'S NEW NOVEL, 
SYBIL LENNARD. 


“ The very best of modern novels. It is equal in every respect to 
‘The Gambler's Wife.’ ”—Morning Herald. 





BURNS’ FIRESIDE LIBRARY $ 
A SERIES OF CHEAP 
BOOKS FOR POPULAR READING, 

SUITED FOR THE FIRESIDE, THE LENDING LIBRARY, 
THE STEAMBOAT, OR THE RAILWAY CARRIAGE, 
Elegantly printed and done up, 

WITH NUMEROUS ILLUSTRATIONS, 

HIS popular Series is now complete in 21 Vols. 
Price, ina bs rae set, cloth, gilt edges, Turek Guineas; 
or separately, as follow 
(Improved Reprints. of many ofthe Volumes are now ready.) 
Evenings with the Old Story-Tellers. 2s. 6d. 
Choice ‘Ballads and Tales. 3s. 
Shadowless Man ; Undine ; Leslie. 
Northern Minstrelsy. 3s. 
Lives of Englishmen, Ist Series. 
Ditto, 2nd Series. 2s. 6d. 
Twelve Nights’ Entertainments. 3s. 


The W hite Lady: Romances by the Baroness 
Fouqué. 1 vol. 3s. 
In 


Pr. reece, Loupouloff: Stories and Sketches, 
10. Lays and Ballads from English History, &c. 
11. Quentin Matsys: Swedes in Prague. 1 vol. 
12. Select Fables, 


2s. 6d. 
13. Household Tales and Traditions. 
14. Churches, their Structure, &c. 2s. 6d. 
15. German Ballads and Songs. 3s. 6d. 
16, Museus’ Popular Tales. 2s. 9d. 
17. Marco Visconti. By Grossi. 5s. 
18. Hauff’s Popular Tales. 4s. 
19, Fouqué’s Magic Ring. 5s. 
20. Schiller’s Joan of Arc and William Tell. 4s. 
“ Lives of Celebrated Greeks and Romans. 4s, 6d. 


above volumes, done up in this handsome binding, will b 
aust well adapted for ee Rewards, &c. 5 ‘ 

The work may also be had in phenremarster wrappers, in 35 Parts, 
price (if taken together) Two Guineas. The works are also kept 
on sale separately, and descriptive lists may be herd, gratis, on 
- —, Cloth Cases for binding are ready for aif the vols. 


lvol. 3s. 


2s. Gd. 


SNAOntwON 


Se 


Ancient and Modern. 


3s. 


1 vol. 


London: James Burn 
And sold by every Bookseller in Town and Country, 





SNIFORS price 6d, 
J. ATIONAL U IFORMITY OF GAUGE: 
a Short Letter to Lord Dalhousie, submitting Reasons for 
preferring the original Recommendations of the Gauge Commis- 
sioners to the recent Proposals of ~ Board of Trade. 
Pub dby W.S 2 & 13, Parliament-street. 


(THE ILLUSTRAT ED SHAKSPERE, 
separate Plays. Illustrated by KENNY MEADOWS. 
with Notes and Introductory Remarks by Distinguished Writers. 
Price Eighte aopense 
London: Wm. 8 Orr & Co. Amen-corner ; James M‘Glashan, 
Dublin; J. Menzies, Edinburgh. 


THE ILLUSTRATED SHAKSPERE. 


UBSCRIBERS to KENNY MEADOWS'S 

U ILLUSTRATED SHAKSPERE are respectfully informed, 
that after December it will be impossible to complete their sets, 

either of the Original Edition or of the Re-issue, as the work k will 

then be made up into complete books. The Proprietors need not 

ee on this the only Illustrated Edition of our National Poet. 

A GALLERY OF SHAKSPERE PORTRAITS AND 

SH AKSPERE SCENES, executed with that zeal and love for the 

undertaking, without which there cannot be even a hope of suc- 

aa Bs and Subscribers who have seen a part of it can appreciate its 











tondon : Wm. 8. Orr & Co. Amen-corner; James M‘Glashan, 
Dublin ; | J. Menzies, Edinburgh. 


~ On the 30th inst. price One Guinea, Vol. I. of the Re-issue of 
THE ILLUSTRATED SHAKSPERE. Revised 
from the most approved E agg with Annotations and In- 
troductory Remarks on the by Distinguished Writers 
Memoir of Shakspere and an voll on his Genius, by BA RRY 
CORNWALL; with upwards of One Thousand Illustrative En- 
RENN on WwW heey | Thirty-five Etchings on Steel, designed by 
3 OWS 
wil appear on the 30th of September, and Vol. IIL on 
the Seth of "December, 
London: Wm. 8. Orr & Co. Amen-corner ; James M‘Glashan, 
Dublin; and J. Menzies, Edinburgh. 


RE-ISSUE OF THE ILLUSTRATED SHAKSPERE, 
K ENNY MEADOWS’ ILLUSTRATED 


SH pmees _ Part 18 will appear on the 30th June, 

NN e Half-a-Crow 

“The iiasieetions are the work of one who having read a) 

a poem resolves to illustrate it ; not by representing a part, but 
pinging his own unpressions into asingle picture. The richness of 

Mr. ‘Meadows’s humour, and the justness of his conceptions, can 
scarcely be cme nded too highly.” — Times, 

London: Wm. 8. Orr & Co. Amen-corner; James M‘Glashan, 
Dublin; and J. Menzies, Edinburgh. 


J RS. LOUDON’S WORKS ON 











60 Plates, coloured. Price 


Re Fraser 








GARDENING AND BOTANY. “ 
Annual Flowers. 48 Plates, coloured. Price 21. 2s. 
Bulbous Plants. 58 Plates, coloured. Price 
2i, 128. 6d. 
Perennial Flowers, 96 Plates, coloured. Price 
4, 4s. 
British Wild Flowers. 
24, 12s, 6d, 
" ° ‘ 
Ladies’ Companion to the Flower Garden, Cloth, 
gilt edges, 69, 6d. 
London ; William Sinith, 113, Fleet-street. 
&C Co. Dublin: J. M*Glashan, 21 D’Olier-stre 
Just wI price is. ; by post, Ts. 6 
wat TO EA DRINK, aa AVOID: 
(An win Dietary for Invalides, ) 
By ROBT. J. CULVERWELL, M.R.C.S. 
pew. My. :— How to —— yo Siam. tranquil feelings, & 
good night's rest, a clear head and acontented mind. By an 
servance of the instructions herein contained, the feeble, the 
nervously delicate, even to the most shattered constitution, may 
acquire the greatest amount of physical happiness, and reach in 
health the full period of life allotted to man. 
Sherwood, 23, Paternoster-row ; and all Booksellers; or, direct 
from the Author, 21, Arundel-street, Strand. 
{NGLISH and SCOTTISH LAW _ LIFE 
tj ASSURANCE and LOAN ASSOCIATION, 12, Waterloo- 
place, London, and 119, Princes-street, Edinbu th. 
Established 1839. Subscribed Capital, One Million. 
Life Assurance, Annuities, Reversions, and Endowments. 
A union of the English and Scottish principles of assurance. 
A comprehensive system of loan, in connexion with life 
assurance, on undoubted personal or other security. 
The assured participate in two-thirds of the profits. 
J. BUTLER WILLIAMS, Actuary and Secretary. 
JROVIDENT LIFE OFFICE, 
50, Regent-street, London. Established 1806, 
INVESTED CAPITAL £1,200,000, 

Annual Income £140,000. Bonuses declared £529,000. 
Claims paid since the oteeenment of the Office £1,520,000, 
The Right Honourable EARL GREY. 

Directors. 

The Earl of Macclesfield. Frederick Squire, Esq. 
Sir John Cpoorn.. — Rev. James Sherman. 
Jobn Deering, Alfred Beaumont, Esq. 
‘Alexander Henderson, M.D.| Richard Sherwood, Esq. 
Table of Premiums for Assuring £100 on a Healthy Life :— 
Without With Without With 
Sonus. Bonus. Bonus. Bonus. 


Age. Age. _ 
Forthe whole Life, at an For the whole Life, at an 
Annual Payment of Annual Payment of 

a2 @. 4 s. d. 
2 


5 
5 


20 3 40 
25 45 3 5 | 
30 9 35 50 3 0 

33 5 410 4 | 


Bonuses paid upon Policies which have become Claims :— 


No.of || Sum [ys o.of | Sum 
Policy. | Insured. | Poliey | Insured. 











Sum Paid. 





z «8 d. 
3411 1 3 
1,862 411 
1,622 9 7 
1,654.13 6 


£. 
3,000 
5,000 
5,000 
5,000 


435 
1,973 
3,085 
3,378 


&. 
2,000 
1,000 
1,000 











Prospectuses and full particulars may be obtained upon 
application to the Agents of the Office, in all the principal 
towns of the United Kingdon : and at the head Office, N 
Regent-street. JOHN A. BEAUMONT, 
llanaging Director, 


0. 50, 





QcoTTisH UNION FIRE ana 
INSURANCE mam Baar oc Cornhill, London 


Loi 
Charles Balfour, Es 
Robert Gillespie, Est. 
James Gooden, 
H. M. Kemshead, ‘sq. 
John Kingston, Esq 


THE NEXT DIVISION of LIFE PROFITS 
in the present year, and persons 


LIFE 


Robe tM 

Richard Cliverion ta, 
obert: 

Hi. F. Sandeman, 


will 
sfiaties policies before 


Ist of August next, will participate there: 
‘ire insurances effected at the usual reduced rates. 


Tables of rates, forms of proposals, and every 
8 Offices, 


may be had at the Company 


inf 
London 


’ Tan 
F. ¢ SMITH, Sec, 





‘CONOMIC LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
6, New Bridge-street, Bleckfriers, London. . 
Empowered by Ret ot Pat li ~~ t, 3 W 
arlia y 
The ape Hon. Thomas ceapment Wowie, cana 


Henry 
The following are among 
Society :— 


‘rederick Stephenson, 


Esq. Deputy Ch 
the ‘advantages offered by this 


Lower Rates of Premium than those of any ot! 
which entitle the assured to participate in the rele ae 
siderably lower than those of any other Mutual Assurance Society, 


No P 
divisible among the Assure 


nus is added, after the payment of the 


PROPRIETARY participate in the profits, the WHOLE being 


Fifth Annual 


Premium, to every Policy effected on the participatin, 
a claim accrue thereon prior to the next division of prods _ 
The first Bonus, in 1834, averaged 16. per cent. on the Prem 


ums pal 
The second, ditto, 1839, ditto 312. ditto since the Ist division, 
The third ditto, 1844, ditto 36/. ditto since the 2nd division, 
ospectuses and full particulars may be obtained on appli. 
cation to CAMPBELL JAMES DOWNER, Secretary. 





NOTICE TO EQUITABLE POLICY HOLDERs, 


NITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, No. 8, Waterloo-place, Pall-mall, London, 


The attention of the Equitable Policy H 


olders is particularly 


called to the Half Credit Scales of Premium of this company, 
by which table the get > be declared at the next investi 


tion in January, 1850, 


gh sage of one-half ir pn charged by 


be secured at a present annual 
other companies, 


n the event of death, the sum insured will be paid, less the 


amount of premiums on credit. 


Should the life insured 


survive the declaration of the bonus, the mitch may be allowed 
- 


to lapse, and the company will renounce all ¢ 


im for the half 


premiums which may be due thereon; or in the event of the 

party being at that time in bad health, the policy can be kept 

up by commencing to pay the full premium of the age as when 

first accepted. The above plan, originating with this company, 

was found peculiarly advantageous at the last equitable division 

in 1840, when it was jarpely 9 atapten, and many of the policies 
ore 


then effected are still in 


and large bonuses have been 


added to them on the scale of the following table :— 


Sum Assured. 


Prospectuses and every information may 2 te ob: 


Sum sdded to Poli 
- £683 6 7 “oi 


tained on 


application to the resident directors, Edward Boyd, Esq and 
- Sqnnes Boyd, Esq., at the offices, No. 8, Waterloo-place, 


ondon 





G REAT BRITAIN 


mUTUAL LIFE 


ASSURANCE SOCIET 


14, Waterloo- 
Claims on 


lace, and 79, King William- sation City, London, 
olicies not subject to be 


litigated or disputed, 


except with the sanction, in each case, of a General Meeting of 
the Members, to be specially convened on the occasion. 

This Society i is established upon the most approved principles 
of the mutual system, the whole of the profits being divided 


amon, 


the members, combining security with 


profit, and 


affording the facility of credit for half the premium for the 

first five years, and an extremely low rate of premium to 

parties who may prefer assuring at first upon the non-partici- 

pating scale, with the option of becoming members any time 

afterwards by paying the difference between the two rates. 

Extract from the Tables for an Assurance of 100/. for the whole 
term of life: 


Mutual Rates. 


I Non-participating Profits 





Annual Half 


Premium. 


Credit. 


Half 


Annual | 
Credit. 


Age. Premium. | 





16 
26 
36 
16 


Thus, for example, 1,000/. may be assured at the ag age of 2, by 
the annual payment of 9/. 11s. 8d. for the first five years. 
Endowments and annuities grantee, and assurances effected 


with parties a. - ger, 
INES 


expense. 


of the kingdom, without 
Managing Director, 
. Waterloo-place, London. 


NATIONAL “LOAN FU ND I LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


26, Cornhill, London. 
of Parliament. 


Capital £500,000, 


Empowered by Act 


'I‘HIS Institution embraces important and substan 
tial advantages with respect to Life Assurances and de 


ferred Annuities. 
to borrow. without expense 


‘The assured has, on all occasions, the power 


or forfeiture of the policy, two 


thirds of the premiums paid (see Table); also the option of 
selecting benefits, and the conversion of his interests to meet 
other conveniences or necessjty. 
Assurances for terms of years on the lowest possible rates. 
DIVISION of PROFITS. 
The remarkable success and increasing prosperity, of the 
Society has enabled the Directors, at the last onsaet ne 


gation, to declare a fourth 


bonus, varying from 


cent. on the premiums paid on each policy Rfected o on the spre 
EXAMPLES. 


scale. 





Sum.) |vear. 


| 


Bonus 
*| added. 


j | Sum, the 
| Bonus in Per ied a. mara 
Cash, |[6m%ne 





| asa |i 
| m3 | 
60] 1,000 | 74 3 1s 

840 


Es s. d.| 


165 
116 
' 1841 111 


78 54 010| 7181 
6 8| 4910 0| 710 4 





The division of profits is annual, and the next will be 


in December of the present yer 
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COMPANY. Established at York, 1824, and 
SURANCE tof Parliament. CAPITAL, 500,000. ° 
e! tion of the pabli requested to the terms of this 
atten LIFE INSURANCES, and to the distinction which 

Compan te MALE and FEMALE LIVES. 
is mae? vrtract from the Tonle f 
MALE. | A FEMALE. 


que YORKSHIRE FIRE and LIFE IN- 
in 


Premiums for Insuring 1001. 
A MALE. | A FEMALE, 
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next 


birth- Whole Life Premiums. 
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80 - - 10 
s of premium for the intermediate 
may be had at the Head Office in 


Actuary and Secretary, York. 
Department, 
i. 2, Moorgate-street,City. 


RGUS LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
4 39, Throgmorton-street, Bank. 
Empowered by special Act of Parliament. 
Thomas Farncomb, Esq. Alderman, Chairman, 
William Leaf, Esq. Deputy Chairman. 
hard E. Arden, Fsq. | J. jampbery. Esq. Ald. M.P. 
m Banbury Thomas Kelly, Esq. Ald. 
rd Bates, Es Jeremiah Pilcher, 
mplin, Esq. Lewis Pocock, Esq. 
. Rupert Ingleby, Esq. 
ian—Dr. Jeaffreson, 2, viaevery-sunere. 
OM .. 3 Coulson, Esq. 2, Frederick om: ace, Old Jewry. 
Consulting Actuary—Professor Hall, of King’s College. 
oth oft Shoes ibe Eneats of tho lenest 
suring in this office have the benefit of the lowes’ 
Big penne Sich is compatible with the safety of the 
qwured, and which is, in effect, equivalent to an annual bonus ; 
they have likewise the security of a large subscribed capital—an 
rance fund of nearly a quarter of a million—and an annual 
income of upwards of 60,000/., arising from the issue of between 
000 policies. 
a Pannuai Premiam to Assure £100. 
Age.| For One Year. For Seven Years.| Whole Term, 
i) £017 8 £019 1 £1 11 10 
18 127 207 
5 0 1 21410 
41 4 011 
24 6 010 
half of the ‘‘whole-term” Premium may remain on 
cantor seven years, or one-third of the Premium may remain 
for life as a debt upon the Policy at 5 per cent., or may be paid 
ofat any time without notice. . 
in Assurances for advances of money,as security for debts, or 
wsaprovision for a family, where the least presen outlay is 
desirable, the varied roe comprehensive Tables of the Argus 
vill be found to be particularly favourable to the assured. 
Claims paid in one month after proofs have been furnished. 
The Medical Officers attend daily at a quarter before Two 
celock, and Policies issued the same day. 
EDWARD BATES, Resident Director. 
A Liberal Commission to Solicitors and Agents. 
THIRD SEPTENNIAL BONUS. 
~ y 
OWN LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
33, New Bridge Street, Blackfriars, London. 
irectors. 
George H. Hooper, Esq. Chairman. 
Sir John Kirkland, Pete Cte. 
John Chapman, Esq. ameson Hunter, Esq. 
Charles Chippendale, Esq. Lieut.-Col. Moody, R.E. 
James Colquhoun, Esq. John Nelson, Esq. 
B.D. Colvin, Esq. Richard Norman, Esq. 
Rear-Admiral Dundas, Alexander Stewart, Esq. 
( 1.P. | William Whitmore " 
| William Wilson, Esq. 
G. Hankey, Esq., O.Ommanney, 
<.C. H. 23, Argyll-street. 
Helen's Place. 
itanding Counse x 


i—Charle » Esq. 
Solicitorse—Messrs. Hale, Boys & Austen. 
Bankers—Bank of England. 
Actnaru—J. M. Kainbow, Esq. 7 
fa THIRD SEPTENNIAL INVESTIGATION into the 
afiirs of this Company, to the 25th March, 1816, a Bonus, 
amounting on the average to 31 per cent. on the premiums paid 
Hor the preceding seven years, was assigned to all Policies of at 
pas tieee years’ standing, and effected for the whole duration 
ife. 


SSauesreses 





3q. 


1 
1 
1) 
3 





Tosimilar Policies, the following Bonuses were declared at 
lormer divisions, viz. :— 
First Division, rN 1832. r 
On be average, upwards of 26 per cent. on the Premiums 
paid. 


Seconp Division, 1N 1839. . 
On the average, 33 per cent. on the Premiums paid for the 
preceding Seven Years. 

HE ADVANTAGES OF THIS OFFICE, among others, are :— 
|. A participation septennially in two-thirds of the Profits, 
which may be applied either in reduction of the Premium, or to 
gment the sum assured. 
| . Premiums may be paid in a limited number of annual sums, 
pistead of by annual payments for the whole of life; the Policy 
votinuing to participate in profits after the payment of such 
Premiums has ceased. 

i. The Assurance or Premium Fund is not subject to any 
( - for Interest to Proprietors. 

‘ Permission to pass to Continental Ports between Brest and 
the Bibe inclusive. 

5. Parties (including Officers of the Army, Navy, East India 
Company, and Merchant Service,) may be assured to reside in 
i to all parts of the World, at Premiums calculated on 


§ Claims to be paid within three months. 
7. The Assured may dispose of their Policies to the Company, 
*. No charge but for Policy Stamps. 

. The Prospectus, Tables of Rates, &c. to be had at the Office 
London, or of the Company's Agents. 


T.G. CONYERS, Secretary. 


A T HERS. 


Per lb. 
a.d 
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Grey Goose.. 20 
i 3 -2 6 
-3 0 


Warranted sweet and free from du 


A List of every description of Bedding, containing weights, 
prices, sent free by post, on application to HEAL & 


no, Feather Dressers and Bedding Manufacturers, 196, Tot- 
Court-road, opposite the Chapel. 





NCAUSTIC, VENETIAN, and other 
PATENT TILES, and MOSAIC PAVEMENTS, may be 
purchased at MINTON & Co.’s Warehouse, No. 9, Albion- 
place, Surrey side of Blackfriars Bridge. 
a WYATT, PARKER & Co. Agents. 
The above tiles have lately been considerably reduced in price. 
-B. An assortment of plain and ornamental door furniture, 
slabs, and tiles, for fire-places, &c. &c. 
( LD PLATED GOODS RESTORED and 
” _REPLATED.—The Electro Process is the only one b 
which the restoration of worn-out Plated Goods can be effected, 
being thereby rendered equal to new. 

EL GTON & CO., the Patentees, request all goods for re- 
plating may be sent direct to their Establishments, as unprin- 
cipled persons are invading their patent rights. They have 
authorized no other parties in ee to replate. 

» Regent-street, 
45, Meoreatentrvet, London. 
ATENT WATCHES AND CLOCKS. — 
.E. J. DENT respectfully solicits from the public an in- 
spection of his extensive stock of WATCHES, which has been 
greatly increased to meet the demand at this season of the 
ear. Youths’ Silver Watches, 4 guineas each; excellent Silver 
ever ditto, 6 guineas each; Ladies’ Gold Watches, 8 guineas 
each. nt’s manufacture is guaranteed to him by three 
separate Patents, granted in 1836, 1840, and 1842. 
2, Strand ; 33, Cockspur-street; 34, Royal Exchange. 





HARLY HAY HARVEST.—RICK CLOTHS 
4 with Poles, Pullies, and Lines, complete. ‘ 

“No farmer should be without a good rick cloth, for it is 
certainly one of the most useful things he can have on his 
premises."’— Gardener's Gazette. 

Ric new and second-hand, at a reasonable cost, 

at BE MIN EDGINGTON’S, 2, Duke-street, Southwark. 
Early application will insure prompt attention. A Warehouse 
at 208, Piccadilly.—Marquees, Tents, Flags, Netting and Bunting 
for Fruit Trees, &c. 
JPRENCH and CHINA PAPER-HANGINGS. 
- —GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS beg to announce, that 
in consequence of the reduction in the tariff, they have com- 
pleted arrangements with the principal manufacturers in Paris 
for a constant supply of the various novelties in decorations, 
for which they stand unrivalled; and their present stock, 
together with that of China Paper-bangings, subject to the 
same great reduction of price, being now very complete, they 
invite an early inspection of the same. 

15 & 17, Parliament-street. 


"YO ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, and the 

4 GENTRY.—All gentlemen who are now erecting a man- 
sion or villa should supersede the common fir deal flooring by 
one made of wainscoat oak, which, besides possessing greater 
durability, combines a certain degree of elegance, and is in 
proportion much less expensive. It is surprises that architects 
and builders do not represent to the gentlemen by whom the 
are employed the many advantages derivable from an oa 
flooring; for they must be convinced that a wainscoat oak 
flooring, manufactured of Baltic oak pipe staves, which pay no 
duty, is in every respect cheaper than a common fir dea 
flooring, of which the raw materials alone pay a duty of 10 to 
100 per cent. a 

Plain patterns, suitable for the centre of an apartment, may 
be obtained from 1s. per square foot, and ornamental borders, 
which are very much in request, from 2s. 6d. to 5s. and upwards. 
‘The designs of the Parquetage are registered. A pattern sheet 
will be forwarded by post, on application. ; 

Patterns may be received and prospectuses obtained at the 
London Parquetterie, 10, Berners-street, Commercial-road East, 
or at the Cabinet de Lecture, 17, in the Strand. 


N ESSRS. BARRY & SON beg to inform the 
4 Nobility and Gentry that one of their firm has just 
arrived from Paris, after selecting various elegancies suitable 
for presents, of which they now have a most splendid variety. 
Their stock of plain and fancy stationery, dressing-cases, desks, 
&c. is the very best that can he manufactured, Their stamps 
for marking linen are used by Her Majesty and a large number 
of the nobility. Dies for stamping paper, also, are engraved in 
the best style, with either crest, coronet, or initial 
of either of which may be selected from an almost. 
variety at their establishment, Sagpticn Hall, Piccadilly, and 
122, Bishopsgate-street Within. lates for visiting-cards en- 
raved for 2s. 6d. and 100 cards printed for 2s.6d. Messrs. 
Barry & Son are also sole agents for Mr. R. B. Ede’s Perfumery. 
Es > " 
N ETCALFES NEW PATTERN TOOTH 
BRUSH and SMYRNA SPONGES.—The Tooth Brush 
bas the important advantage of searching thoroughly into the 
divisions of the teeth, and cleaning them in the most effectual 
and extraordinary manner, and is famous for the hairs not 
coming loose, 1s. An improved Clothes Brush, that cleans in a 
third part of the usual time, and incapable of injuring the finest 
nap. Penetrating Hair Brushes, with the durable unbleached 
Russian Bristles, which do not soften like common hair. Flesh 
Brushes of poopeowen graduated and powerful friction. Velvet 
Brushes, which act in the most surprising and successful man- 
ner. The Genuine Smyrna Sponge, with its preserved valuable 
properties of absorption, vitality, and durability, by means of 
direct importations, dispensing with all intermediate parties’ 
profits and destructive bleaching, and securing the luxury of 
agenuine Smyrna Sponge. Only at METCALFE’S Sole Esta- 
blishment,—1308, Oxford-street, one door from Holles-street. 
Caution.—Beware of the words “From Metcalfe’s” adopted 
by some houses. 
] WALKER’S NEEDLES (by authority, the 
e “QUEEN'S OWN”) with the new large eyes, are easily 
threaded (even by blind persons), and work with great ease. 
having improved points, temper, and finish; they are made of 
every length or substance, and for every purpose. The labels 
are correct likenesses of Her Balesty and H.R.II. Prince 
Albert, in relief. on coloured grounds. They can be sent free 
by post. by any respectable dealer, on receipt of thirteen penny 
stamps for every shilling value. H. Walker's Hooks and Eyes, 
Fish-hooks, Steel Pens, &c. are recommended. —H. Walker, 
Manufacturer to the Queen, Gresham-street West, Post Office, 
London. ee ae 
QILVER TEA SERVICES of New Patterns.— 
A. B. SAVORY & SONS, Working Silvermiths, 14, Corn- 
hill, London, opposite the Bank, respectfully inform their cus- 
tomers that they have recently finished a few new designs, in 
accordance with the present improved taste, and that they are 
sold at reduced prices from those customary in the trade, 
Uxbridge Pattern, Thalia Pattern. 
Strong Silver Tea-pot £10 18 0 | Strong Silver Tea-pot £13 0 0 
Ditto Sugar Basin.. 6140 Jitto Sugar Basin. 7 110 
Ditto Cream-jug .. 4106] Ditto Cream Ewer 5 20 
Ditto Coffee-pot .. 14100 Ditto Coffee-pot .. 16170 


Complete ........£35 12 6 Complete....... , £42 100 
A variety of upwards of 50 silver tea and coffee services ma 
be seen in the show-rooms; and on application, the illustrated 
price current, containing drawings, with the weights and price 
of recent designs, will be forwarded to any part of Great 
Britain, Ireland, India, or the Colonies. Drawback on silver 
plate exported, ls, 6d, per ounce, 


























NOFFEE AS IN FRANCE. — It is a fact 

/ beyond dispute, that in order to obtain really fine Coffee, 
there must be a combination of the various kinds ; and to pro- 
duce strength and favour, certain proportions should be mixed 
according to their different properties. us it is we have 
become celebrated for our delicious Coffee at 1s. 8d., which is 
the astonishment and delight of all who have tasted it, being 
the prodece of four countries, selected and mixed by rule 
peculiar to our establishment, in proportions not known to any 
other house. _ 

From experiments we have made on the various kinds of 
Coffee, we have arrived at the fact, that no one kind possesses 
strength and flavour. If we select a very strong Coffee, it is 
wanting in flavour; by the same rule, we find the finest and 
most flavourous Coffees are generally wanting in strength; and 
as they are usually sold each kind separately, quite regardless 
of their various properties, the consumer is not able to obtain 
really fine coffee at any price. There is also another peculiar 
advantage we possess over other houses—our roasting apparatus 
being constructed on decidedly scientific principles, whereby 
the strong aromatic flavour of the Coffee is preserved, which, in 
the ordinary process of roasting, is entirely destroyed ; and as 
we are coffee roasters, we are enabled to keep a full supply 
of fresh roasted Coffee continually, after the Parisian and Con- 
tinental method. 

The rapid and still increasing demand for Coffee has caused 
— excitement in the trade, and several unprincipled houses 
ave copied our papers, and profess to sell a similar article. 

We, therefore, think it right to CAUTION the public, and to 
state that our superior mixture of four countries is a discovery 
of our own, and therefore the proportions are not known, nor 
can it be had at any other house. In future we shall distinguish 
it from all others as, 

SPARROW’S CONTINENTAL COFFEE, at 1s. 8¢. per Ib. 
Packed in tins of all sizes, perfectly air-tight, for the country. 
We have also strong and useful Coffees, from 1s. to ls. 4d. 
Tea Establishment, 95, High Holborn, adjoining Day and 

Martin's, leading through into 22, Dean-street. 

HENRY SPARKOW, Proprietor. 
1k ™N AN > WIN < 

{ NE HUNDRED THOUSAND of VINER'S 

SCENTS bave already been SOLD—those for the waist- 
coat pocket and reticule are in great request, prepared of extra 
strength, in a new material to secure the perfume. Price 6s. 
per box, containing one dozen. Sold at Stocken’s, Quadrant; 
Prout, Temple-bar; Johnston, Cornhill; and at Viner’s depot, 
4, Maddox-street, Bond-street. — Be sure to ask for Viner's 
Portable Scents. Observe, these are not paper sachets. 
pok BEAUTIFYING THE SKIN— 

GODFREY’S EXTRACT of ELDER FLOWERS, is 
strongly recommended for softening, improving, beautifying, 
and preserving the SKIN, and in giving it a blooming and 
charming appearance, being at once a most fragment perfume 
and delightful cosmetic. It will completely remove Tan, Sun- 
burn, Redness, &c. and by its balsamic and healing qualities, 
render the skin, soft, pliable, and free free from dryness, scurf, 
&c. clear it from every humour, pimple, or eruption, and by 
continuing its use only a short time, the skin will become and 
continue soft and smoath, and the complexion perfectly clear 
and beautiful. Sold in bottles price 2s. 9d., with directions for 
using it, by all Medicine Venders and Perfumers. 


YOWLAND'’S MACASSAR OIL, for inducing 

an exuberant growth of HAIR, and for imparting a perma- 

nent gloss, and a tendency to curl, REMAINS UNRIVALLED—Weak- 

ness, Premature Greyness, Relaxation, and Senaquey to fall off, 
being entirely prevented by this “ incomparable” Oil. 

Its purifying properties dispel all Scurf and Dandriff, and for 
Children it is especially recommended as forming the basis of 
a Beautirvut Heapof Hair, Asa mild stimulative, correc- 
tive and preservative agent, ROWLAND'S MACASSAR OIL 
has the exclusive Patronage of the several Sovereigns and 
Courts of Europe, and with rank, fashion and discernment, 
supersedes all preparations of professedly similar import. 

Being universally preferred, its papecqeent great demand ex- 
cites the cupidity of unprincipled Shopkeepers, who vend the 
most spurious trash as ** Macassar Oil.” It is therefore impera- 
tive on Purchasers to see that the words 

ROW LAND'S 
P _ MACASSAR OIL 
are engraved in two lines on the Wrapper; aud on the back of 
the Wrapper pearty 1,500 times, containing 29 028 letters.—Price 
3s. 6d.—7s.—Family Bottles (equal to 4 small) 10s. 6d., and 
double that size, 2ls. per Bottle. 

Sold by the Proprietors, A. ROWLAND & SON, 20, Hatton- 
garden, London, and by Chemists and Perfumers. 

** All other “ MACASSAR OILS” are fraudulent Counterfeits. 
FOR STOPPING DECAYED TEETH —Price 2s. 6d. 
Patronized by Her Majesty, His Royal Highness Prince Albert, 


and H.K.H. the Duchess of Kent. 

N R. THOMAS'SS SUCCEDANEUM for Stop- 
i ping Decayed Teeth, however large the cavity. It is 
placed in the tooth in a soft state, without any pressure or pain, 
and soon becomes as hard as the enamel, and will remain firm 
in the tooth for many years, rendering extraction unnecessary, 
arresting the further progress of decay. All persons can use 

r. Thomas's Succedaneum themselves with ease, as full direc- 
tions are enclosed. Price 2s.fd. Sold by Savory, 220, Regent- 
street; Sanger, 150, Oxford-street; butler, 4, Cheapside; John- 
ston, 68, Cornhill; and all Medicine Vendors in the Kingdom. 

Mr. Thomas continues to supply the loss of teeth on his new 
system of self-adhesion, without springs or wires. This method 
does not require the extraction of any teeth or roots, or any 
painful operation whatever, and is much less expensive than 
others. — Mr. Thomas, Surgeon Dentist, 64, Berners-street, 


Oxford-street. 

r +P: rl = " 
YUTLER’S TASTELESS SEIDLITZ 

) POWDER, in One Bottle. 

This useful Aperient Preparation, besides forming an equally 
efficient and far more agreeable draught than that prodaced 
with the common Seidlitz Powders, is made in much less time, 
and with infinitely less trouble. ‘To allay fever or thirst, a tea- 
spoonful, in water, forms a most refreshing saline draught. 
Heing enclosed in a bottle, it will remain uninjured by humidity 
during the longest sea voyage or land journey. _ 

Sold at 2s. 6d. the bottle (which is enclosed in a case, and 
accompanied by a measure and spoon) by the Preparers, 
BUTLER & HARDING, Chemists, 4, Cheapside, corner of St. 
Paul's, London; and may be obtained of J. Sanger, 150, Oxford- 
street; Davenport & Stedman, 20, W aterion- piece, Edinburgh ; 
and also of their Agents in every part of the Kingdom. 
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public. This gentleman cured himself by Holloway’s Pills, 
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not survive three days.—Sole by all Drwgeists. and at Professor 
Holloway’s Establishment, 244, Strand, London, 
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